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'Israel's  Mission '' 

An  Exammation  of  an  Often  Used  Sonorous  Phrase 

By  Dr.   B.  FELSENTHAL 

^  T  is  indeed  a  grand  and  noble  idea,  and  1  do  not  know  of  any  other  one  which 
^  could  fill  a  Jew's  heart  so  much  with  pride  as  this  one  can.  It  posseses  a 
jr  highly  inspiring  potency,  it  is  a  stimulating  and  elevating  power  within  the 
Jewish  world.  ...  Of  what  idea  do  I  speak?  Why,  of  course,  of  "  The  Idea 
of  Israel's  Mission  in  the  World,  of  Israel's  Message  for  the  World." 

But,  in  approaching  nearer  to  the  subject  and  studying  it  more  closely,  more 
sober-mindedly,  and  with  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  mind,  the  result  will  be,  I  am 
afraid,  that  for  this  sublime  idea,  as  usually  understood,  we  cannot  discover  any 
firm  ground,  upon  which  we  might  base  it ;  nor  find  any  prop  strong  enough  by 
which  we  might  support  it.  The  idea,  I  confess,  is  a  noble  one ;  but  it  is  merely 
an  idea,  lacking  real  substance,  and  resting  on  air. 

There  is  not  one  non-Jewish  thinker  in  the  world,  neither  among  the  Philo 
Semites  nor  among  the  anti-Semites,  who  will  admit  that  the  Jews,  as  such,  have  a 
special  Jewish  Message  to  deliver,  which  the  world  at  large  is  not  aware  of  al- 
ready. And  not  one  non- Jewish  thinker  is  to  be  found  who  will  agree  that  the 
world,  in  order  to  be  saved — I  mean,  in  order  to  get  into  possession  of  The  Truth 
— 'must  be  converted  to  Judaism.  Only  a  number  of  rabbis,  whose  honesty  and 
whose  zeal  we  shall  not  question,  and  a  number  of  other  Jews  who  swear  by  every 
word  their  rabbi  or  their  favorite  Jewish  weekly  utters,  though  this  word  be  ever 
so  clearly  a  mistaken  one — only,  these  men  and  none  others  raise  such  claims  and 
foster  such  a  belief. 

The  majority  of  the  believers  in  the  idea  that  the  world  must  and  will  accept 
the  truths  of  Judaism— ^whatever  that  word  Judaism  means  with  them — connect 
with  it  the  postulate  that,  in  order  to  deliver  their  message  with  effectiveness,  the 
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Jews  must  of  necessity  be  dispersed  as  much  as  possible  over  the  world.  A  gath- 
ering of  the  Jewish  people,  so  they  say,  within  a  small  part  of  our  globe's  surface, 
say  within  Palestine,  would  be  a  great  obstacle  to  them  in  their  carrying  out  the 
missionary  work  assigned  to  them ;  as  missionaries  they  had  to  be  and  have  to 
remain  scattered  among  the  nations — scattered  among  the  Russians,  Rouma- 
nians, Persians,  Arabians ;  among  the  Germans  and  Americans ;  among  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese,  etc. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  a  "  special 
Jewish  message  "  and  a  "  special  Jewish  mission  "  in  the  sense  as  some  of  our 
preachers  do.  Why,  even  then  a  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people — a  dispersion  in 
consequence  of  which  myriads  have  perished  and  myriads  do  perish — would  not 
be  a  necessary  requisite  for  promulgating  their  "  message."  Do  we  not  live  in  the 
era  of  railroads  and  steamboats,  of  submarine  and  overland  telegraphs,  of  print- 
ing of  books  and  periodicals  without  number?  And  will  not  telegrams,  and  news- 
papers, and  popular  literature,  and  more  or  less  learned  volumes  be  better 
preachers  of  our  gospel  than  we  personally  could  be?  And  will  they  not  travel 
quicker  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  reach  surer  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world, 
than  we  personally  could  do  ? 

In  order  to  make  more  clear  this  thought  which  in  the  present  moment  is  in 
myrrind,let  me  illustrate  it  bythe  following  story:  In  ourcity there  are  living  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  men  hailing  from  Greece  and  the  Grecian  islands.  On  some  Sun- 
day afternoon  they  have  a  mass  meeting,  and  one  of  them,  let  us  call  him  Mr.  De- 
metrios,an  enthusiastic  Hellenist, addresses  his  countrymen  and  says:  "  Brethren, 
you  have  a  great  mission  in  the  world.  Not  in  vain,  but  for  a  distinct  purpose  God 
has  sent  you  and  your  brethren  to  New  York  and  Chicago,  to  Vienna  and  Mu- 
nich, to  Paris  and  London.  We,  the  descendants  of  Solon  and  of  Pericles,  of 
yEschylos  and  of  Sophocles,  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato,  of  Phidias  and  of  Praxit- 
eles, we  have  the  mission  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  barbarians,  among  whom  we 
now  live.  We  have  been  sent  to  this  benighted  country  to  plant  here  the  seeds  of 
jesthetics  and  to  foster  here  the  cult  of  the  truly  Beautiful ;  to  instruct  these  igno- 
ramuses systematically  in  exact  sciences  and  in  transcendental  philosophy;  to 
show  them  what  logical  and  orderly  thinking  means,  and  all  that.  For  this  rea- 
son we  have  been  sent  here.  Now.  my  brethren,  fulfill  your  grand  mission  by 
word  and  example ;  be  yourselves  cultivators  of  true  aesthetics  in  all  its  provinces ; 
demonstrate  it  by  your  conduct  and  your  endeavors  that  you  deserve  to  be  called 
the  teachers  and  educators  of  the  world." 

Suppose  you  and  I  would  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  and  would  have 
listened  to  the  stirring  address  of  Demetrios.  Do  you  know  what  I  should  have 
done?  What  you  probably  would  have  done?  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
we  would  have  gone  to  the  speaker  to  grasp  his  hand  and  to  say  to  him :  Thank 
you !  Thank  you  for  your  noble  words !  Would  to  God,  there  were  thousands 
like  you  among  the  Greeks,  who  in  this  wise  would  speak  to  your  people  wher- 
ever thev  live,  in  Corfu  and  in  Smyrna,  in  Stambul  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  Ber- 
lin, in  Paris,  in  New  York,  in  New  Orleans,  everywhere.  May  you  succeed  in 
leading  your  people  up  to  a  higher  level,  etc.,  etc. — yes,  in  such  words  we  would 
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have  expressed  our  thanks  to  him,  and  these  words  would  have  come  out  of  the 
fullness  of  our  hearts. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  good  and  wholesome  results  upon  Greek  assemblies,  when 
by  enthusiastic  and  high-minded  orators  like  Demetrios  they  are  thus  stirred  up. 
But  does  the  world,  the  non-Grecian  world,  really  need  the  teachings  of  the 
Greeks  now  living  among  us,  in  order  to  get  possessed  of  art  and  sciences,  of  £ES- 
thetical  and  philosophical  culture?  Nay,  indeed !  If  not  one  single  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  would  exist  any  more,  the  classical  spirit  of  ancient  Hellas 
would  nevertheless  march  on  and  be  a  conquering  power  in  the  world.  Other 
teachers,  not  belonging  to  the  Greek  nation,  did  since  centuries  more,  and  other 
teachers  living  now  do  at  present  more  in  behalf  of  the  maintenance  and  further- 
ance of  true  classical  culture  than  the  whole  Greek  race  of  our  present  days  are 
doing  conjointly.  Winckelmann,  who  wrote  that  epoch-making  work  "Geschichte 
der  Kunst  des  Alterthums  " ;  and  Lessing,  the  author  of  "  Laokoon  "  and  of  the 
"  Antiquarische  Briefe  " ;  and  Schiller,  the  poet  of  "  Die  Gotter  Griechenlands  " 
and  of  "  Die  Braut  von  Messina  " ;  and  Goethe,  who  opened  unto  us  the  portals 
of  classical  antiquity  by  his  "  Iphigenia  "  and  his  "  Italienische  Reise  " ;  and  Voss 
who  in  such  an  admirable  manner  translated  into  German  the  epics  of  Homeros 
— they  and  others  rejuvenated  the  modern  world  by  filling  it  with  the  spirit  of 
Hellenic  antiquity.  And  none  of  them  was  born  in  Arcadia,  and  none  of  them 
breathed  the  air  of  Attica.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Thiersch,  and  Boeckh,  and 
K.  O.  Miiller,  and  Curtius,  and  Lehrs,  in  our  old  German  fatherland ;  of  others, 
teaching  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  France,  Italy,  England,  America ;  of 
the  architects  and  sculptors,  who  in  1893,  prior  to  the  World's  Fair  tim.e,  built 
up  in  Chicago  and  embellished  that  wonderful  "White  City."  They  and  others 
did  more  and  do  more  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  than  all  the  now 
living  Greeks  combined.    The  world  at  large  would  not  miss  these  Greeks. 

And  just  so  it  is  with  the  Jews.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  here  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  easy  to  see  that  for  them,  as  Jews,  there  is  no  special  Jewish  work  to 
do,  which  others  of  non-Jewish  descent  could  not  do  just  as  well,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, even  better.  As  members  of  the  human  family,  the  Jews  have  to  work, 
conjointly  with  other  members  of  the  human  family,  in  establishing  "  the  King- 
dom of  God  "  here  upon  earth. 

No  doubt,  many  Jews  do  their  full  share  in  deepening  the  roots  of  the  idea 
of  Justice  in  the  world ;  of  Justice,  which  is  so  often  claimed  to  be  originally  a 
genuine  Jewish  idea.  Be  it  so.  Yes,  it  is  so,  and  besides  Justice  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  other  grand  Jewish  ideas  interwoven  into  the  texture  called  Modern 
Culture.  The  idea  of  Love,  for  instance  ("  olam  chesed  yibbaneh  "),  which  is  also 
basic  to  our  modern  culture  and  to  the  structure  of  modern  society.  Now  let  me 
ask  here,  Did  Professor  Ihering,  a  Gentile,  by  his  small  volume  "  Der  Kam.pf  um's 
Recht,"  which  has  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  all  cultured  nations  and 
found  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  not  do  more  efficacious  and  wider  reach- 
ing work  for  the  propagation  of  this  idea  than  probably  any  Jew  ever  did  ? 

No  doubt,  many  Jews  cling  to  the  sublime  prophetic  idea  of  General  Peace 
between  individuals  and  individuals,  nations  and  nations,  and  manv  have  also 
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joined  Peace  Societies  and  contributed  to  their  funds.  But  Bertha  von  Suttner, 
who  is  not  a  Jewess — did  she  by  her  book  *'  Die  Wafifen  nieder !  "  and  by  other 
writings  and  by  her  actual  work  in  founding  Peace  Societies  in  many  cities,  not 
influence  the  world  far  more  largely  in  favor  of  the  Peace  idea  than  anyone  of  us 
ever  did  ? 

No  doubt,  many  of  our  race  speak  and  labor  for  unlimited  freedom  in  scien- 
tific researches,  for  honesty  and  truthfulness  in  all  our  thinking,  speaking,  and 
doing,  for  building  up  Society  upon  the  eternal  foundations  of  justice  and  hu- 
maneness, etc.    But  do  others  among  the  Gentiles  not  do  so  likewise? 

How  then  can  we  have  the  impudence  to  step  before  an  audience,  in  which 
Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Ernest  Haeckel,  Ru- 
dolph Virchow,  and  numbers  of  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  merchants  and 
other  educated  people  are  present,  and  solemnly  say  to  them,  Ye  Gentiles,  listen 
to  me !  I  am  a  representative  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  the  name  of  my  Jewish 
people  I  bring  an  important  and  sacred  message  to  you.  And  when  then  they 
ask  us,  What  is  your  message  ? — what  will  our  answer  be  ?  Shall  we  declaim  be 
fore  them  one  of  our  flowery  sermons? 

If  this  is  really  so,  and  if  we,  as  Jews,  have  nothing  to  impart  to  the  world 
what  the  world  does  not  know  already,  what  for  did  then  Divine  Providence  scat- 
ter Israel  among  the  nations?  I  unhesitatingly  confess,  I  do  not  know.  With 
the  Psalmist  I  say,  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me,  it  is  too  high,  I  can- 
not attain  unto  it. 

But  neither  do  others  know  it.  Ask  Mommsen,f.i.,who  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Roman  History  speaks  largely  on  the  wars  between  Rome  and  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  who  relates  in  detail  the  facts  concerning  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Jewish  dispersion,  and  who  also  gives 
the  reasons  for  this  downfall.  Ask  Graetz,  Jost,  and  the  other  Jewish  historians, 
V^'^hy  and  for  what  purpose  was  Israel  forced  out  of  Palestine,  and  why  and  for 
what  purpose  did  God  cause  Israel  to  become  scattered  over  all  the  world  ?  They 
all  will  say,  We  do  not  know  this;  we,  as  historians,  had  to  find  out  what  has 
happened  and  to  tell  how  and  why  it  happened ;  your  question  as  to  the  Where- 
fore, as  to  God's  purposes,  you  must  not  submit  to  us  historians  or  to  anyone  else 
bclonginij  to  the  philosophical  faculty;  go  to  the  theological  faculty;  over  yonder 
there  may  be  some  reverend  theologians,  or  some  deeply  learned  theosophists, 
who  may  be  able  and  ready  to  answer  your  question. 

Yes,  there  are  some  who  do  answer.  Ask  the  Lutheran  pastor  in  a  Pomer- 
anian village,  or  the  Presbyterian  minister  in  a  backwoods  settlement  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  he  will  tell  you  with  much  unction,  and  deeply  convinced  of  the  absolute 
truth  of  what  he  says,  that  God  has  scattered  Israel  all  over  the  world,  so  that  it 
may  fore^-^er  be  a  witness  of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  that  until  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
ond Advent  the  Wandering  Jew  may  bear  testimony  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
the  true  Messiah. 

Now  go  to  some  strictly  orthodox  rabbis,  to  such  who  came  recently  from 
Poland  and  whom  you  can  find  in  our  Ghettos,  and  put  to  them  your  question. 
What  response  will  thev  give  vou?    Thev  will  sav:  We  are  ba'avonos  horahhUn 
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in  golus;  on  account  of  our  sins  and  of  the  sins  of  our  ancestors  we  had  to  go 
forth  from  our  former  country  into  exile  and  have  now  to  live  in  the  lands  of 
the  strangers — Ba'avonos  horahhim — this  is  the  Polish  Rabbis'  philosophy  of 
history. 

But  now  proceed  to  another  class  of  Jewish  ministers.  Go  and  ask  the  eru- 
dite Rabbis  in  Janesville  and  in  Knoxtown,  in  Tripstrill  and  in  Buxtehude,  and 
without  any  hesitation  they  will  come  forward  with  the  results  of  their  profound 
theological  and  philosophical  speculations :  We,  the  Jewish  race,  have  received 
from  God  a  great  message,  and  have  been  charged  to  deliver  it  to  the  nations ; 
in  order  to  fulfill  this  charge,  God  has  sent  us  into  the  diaspora ;  had  we 
remained  locked  up  within  the  narrow  boundary  lines  of  Palestine,  we  would 
never  have  been  able  to  do  our  duty  in  this  regard;  as  one  of  our  talmudical 
sages  has  said  already  so  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  that  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He,  has  led  Israel  into  the  Golah  solely  for  the  purpose  that  an  op- 
portunity be  given  to  multitudes  of  Gentiles  to  attach  themselves  to  Israel  as 
Gerim. 

But,  my  dear  Rabbis  in  Janesville  and  Knoxtown,  in  Tripstrill  and  Buxte- 
hude, please  think  a  little.  Perhaps  you  may  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
from  a  centralized  nation,  honestly  trying  to  become  a  model  nation  in  its  govern- 
ment and  its  institutions,  will  go  forth  a  mightier  and  more  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  other  nations,  than  can  be  expected  from  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  a 
disorganized  and  widely  diffused  multitude  of  disjoined  and  unassociated  indi- 
viduals. 

Now  please  do  not  say,  We,  standing  upon  the  grounds  of  Prophetic  Juda- 
ism, we  who,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  are  cosmop>olitans  and  decline  to  be  counted 
among  the  narrow-minded  Jewish  nationalists — we  do  not  wish  to  have  a  Jewish 
nation  politically  resurrected  again  and  a  Jewish  commonwealth  re-established 
again.  Our  idea  and  our  ideal  is,  that  the  Jewish  nation,  as  a  separate  family 
amid  the  nations  of  the  world,  shall  disappear,  shall  become  merged  among  the 
other  races  and  other  nations ;  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  if  only  the  theistic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jewish  religion  will  become  prevailing  among  men ;  we  are  for  Pro- 
phetic Judaism. 

What  ?  You  are  for  Prophetic  Judaism  ?  You  ?  who  evidently  do  not  know 
what  Prophetic  Judaism  is?  and  what  ideals  this  Prophetic  Judaism  was  striving 
after?  The  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  were  all  and  everyone,  without  exception, 
outspoken  Jewish  nationalists,  and  cannot  be  designated  as  cosmopolitans — as 
cosmopolitans  in  your  sense  of  the  word.  The  prophets  did  not  expect  that  in 
the  messianic  times  the  barriers  between  Israel  and  the  other  nations  would  fall, 
and  far  from  them  was  the  irrational  and  unrealizable  thought  that  in  the  future 
there  would  exist  only  one  nation  in  the  world.  In  their  visions  they  saw  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  center  of  the  religious  world,  they  saw  the  Jewish  nation  as  the  fore- 
most one,  as  standing  upon  a  high  eminence,  and  the  other  nations  and  their 
kings  and  princes  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  and  worship  in  the  Jewish  temple  there, 
and  bringing  their  rich  gifts  with  them  for  the  Jewish  nation,  and  acknowledging 
that  Israel  was  their  guide  and  teacher,  their  savior  and  messiah,  etc.    And  you. 
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you  who  spcuK  and  labor  for  the  submerging  of  Israel  among  the  other  races 
dweUing  upon  our  globe,  you  claim  to  have  prophetic  authority  tor  the  stand  you 
have  taken  ? 

We  have  to  touch  another  point.  Fifty,  sixty  years  ago,  great  and  truly  emi- 
nent men  in  Israel  commenced  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  Jewish  Mission 
Idea.  Many  good  and  wise  ones  among  our  people  continue  to  accentuate  this 
idea.  Why  did  our  teachers,  assembled  in  conferences  in  Braunschweig,  Frank- 
furt, Breslau  and  elsewhere,  do  so?  Our  answer  is  this :  Fifty,  sixty  years  ago  the 
belief  in  miracles  and  similar  inheritances  from  former  ages  had  become  uprooted 
among  cultured  people.  Educated  Israelites  in  those  times  considered  the  re- 
gathering  of  dispersed  Israel  and  the  restoration  of  a  Jewish  State  as  a  matter  of 
impossibility.  They  would  just  as  much  had  laughed  at  such  an  idea,  as  they 
would  have  laughed,  if  someone  had  said.  In  a  few  years  two  persons,  the 
one  in  Hamburg  and  the  other  in  Berlin,  will  be  able  to  converse  as  easily  as  if 
they  were  together  in  one  and  the  same  room.  Impossible  I  Impossible  !  they 
would  have  said ;  this  would  be  a  miracle,  and  miracles  do  not  happen.  Just  so 
it  appeared  to  them,  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  almost  everyone  else  in  those 
times,  as  something  impossible  that  a  Jewish  Nation  should  be  re-born  and  that  a 
Jewish  State  should  be  re-established.  But  if  now  Geiger,  and  Einhorn,  and  Sam- 
uel Hirsch,and  Leopold  Stein, and  B.Wechsler,and  others  will  meet  in  Gan  Eden 
and  take  a  walk  together  on  some  sunny  afternoon,  Geiger  may  remark,  Friends, 
1  truly  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  to  re-examine  and  to  revise  one  of  the  ideas 
which  a  half  century  ago  we  considered  as  true  and  promulgated  before  our  people. 
It  seems  after  all  not  to  be  so  impossible  that  Israel,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  may  gath- 
er in  Palestine  and  may  have  the  right  of  self-government  in  their  own  common- 
wealth, and  may  find  in  Eretz  Yisrael  a  refuge  from  unceasing  persecutions.  And 
the  ci-devant  rabbi  of  Luxemburg,  S.  Hirsch,  will  answer:  I  agree  with  you, 
Geiger.  I  now  see  that  we  were  wrong  and  that  dear  Spinoza  was  right  when  he 
said  that  in  political  matters  all  developments  depend  upon  conditions,  and  that 
conditions  may  so  change  that  a  Jewish  State  may  become  re-established.  1 
move  for  re-examination  of  our  former  opinion  in  this  matter.  I  second  the  mo- 
tion, says  Einhorn.  We  all  second  it,  the  others  chime  in.  (For  up  there  in  Gan 
Eden  they  are  not  so  obstinate  as  to  stick  by  all  means  to  opinions  after  they  are 
proven  to  be  erroneous.)  Yes,  Stein  continues.  I,  in  my  times,  had  also  seized  the 
Jewish-Mission-Idea,  and  repeatedly  I  expounded  it  before  my  congregation. 
Again  and  again  I  reiterated  certain  isolated  Midrashic  words  of  consolation  and 
certain  haggadic  passages  of  an  uplifting  character,  according  to  which  the  true 
Messiah  was  born  on  the  day  on  which  the  Temple  was  destroyed,  and  to  these 
passages  I  gave  an  homiletical  twist,  of  which  certainly  their  originators  had  not 
the  remotest  thought.  Or  I  quoted  talmudical  sayings,  according  to  which  Israel 
was  strewrti  out  as  seed  com  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  so  that  thereby  the 
Kingdom  of  God  might  grow  up  the  earlier  and  root  deeper.  Stein  having  con- 
cluded, Hirsch  rises  again  and  says.  I  now  make  another  motion :  I  move  that  we 
all  go  over  to  our  good  friend  Spinoza  and  have  a  talk  with  him  on  the  subject. 
Yes,  let  us  all  go,  the  others  said  unanimously.    At  this  moment  it  happened  that 
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Mendelssohn  met  them,  and  being  told  what  they  were  about,  he  asked  for  per- 
mission to  go  with  them  to  see  Spinoza.  Of  course,  you  go  with  us,  dear  Men- 
delssohn, says  Geiger,  just  your  company  it  is,  which  we  like  to  have. — And  may 
I  invite  my  friend  Lessing  to  be  one  of  the  party  ? — Why,  certainly !  certainly ! — 
When  Lessing  had  joined  them,  he  said,  You  desire  to  see  Spinoza  and  ask  him 
to  give  you  his  opinion?  Well,  I,  an  old  Spinozist,  know  well  the  Master's  words 
on  this  subject,  and  I  can  quote  them  verbatim.  You  will  find  them  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Theologico-Political  Tractate,  toward  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

I  have  been  involuntarily  led  to  tell  this  episode,  and  it  is  now  time  to  return 
again  to  earthly  regions.  In  as  far  as  by  the  Mission-idea  Jewish  congregations 
may  be  stimulated  to  lead  a  higher,  a  purer,  a  more  idealistic  life  and  to  ascend 
to  loftier  heights — by  all  means,  ye  preachers,  preach  it,  repeat  it,  reiterate  It 
again  and  again.  If  the  members  of  your  congregations  think  that  x\merica  is 
a  Palestine  for  them,  then  assure  them  that  no  one  contemplates  to  take  them 
away  from  here,  but  remind  them  also  at  the  same  time  that  several  millions  of 
their  brethren  are  not  living  in  this  Palestine,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  live 
in  countries,  where  they  suffer  hunger,  where  they  starve,  perish,  and  where  they 
are  threatened  to  be  exterminated  and  annihilated  by  brutalized  governments 
and  uncivilized  barbarians.  Awake  sympathy  for  the  brethren  living  in  the  terri- 
ble Russian  Golah,  and  tell  your  audiences,  that  it  is  the  more  their  sacred  duty 
to  help  them,  as  they,  your  listeners,  are  so  happily  situated  in  their  "  Palestine," 
in  the  land  wherein  flows  for  them  milk  and  honey. 

Not  the  mission-idea,  nor  any  other  similar  idea,  is  the  cohesion-producing 
means  by  which  Israel  is  kept  internally  together.  It  is  nothing  else  but  the 
strong  racial  tie  that  binds  us  together.  Unloose  this  racial  tie,  eradicate  this 
national  sentiment,  and  Israel  will  become  disunited,  a  multitude  of  individuals, 
without  any  inner  connections  whatsoever,  and  these  individuals  will  gradually 
be  attracted  by  other  organizations,  races,  nations,  and  will  become  absorbed  by 
them. 

Within  Israel — the  "  Judenschaft "  is  Treitschke's  favorite  word  for  it — let 
the  greatest  toleration  of  opinions  prevail.  Every  Jew  is  "  a  Jew  "  as  long  as  he 
belongs  to  Israel,  and  as  he  himself  declares,  to  be  with  heart  and  soul  a  Jew, 
and  to  root  with  all  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  in  a  Jewish  soil. 

"  Wess'  das  Herz  voll  ist,  dess'  geht  der  Mund  fiber."  And  therefore  the 
writer  spoke  here  more  at  length  than  at  the  beginning  he  intended  to  do.  Kind 
readers,  please  excuse  me ! 

"  Yes,  let  us  excuse  that  old  man.  He  means  it  well,  but  he  does  not  know 
better.  His  time  will  soon  be  up,  anyhow.  Of  him  we  may  say,  what  a  Vienna 
epigrammatist  said  six  years  ago,  after  Theodor  Herzl's  "  Judenstaat "  had  been 
published  and  had  created  some  sensation  : 

Es  schaut  sein  Blick  so  weit,  so  weit, 

Im    Trdumen  und  im    Wachen; 
Er  glaubt,-  man  konnf  in  dieser  Zeii 

Mil  Juden  Staat  noch  tnachen." 
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Sometimes  1  really  have  moods  of  mind  when  I  think  that  it  is  difficult,  "  in 
dieser  Zeit  mit  Juden  Staat  zu  machen."    Alas,  my  poor  people  ! 

And  yet!  And  yet!  I  hope.  I  look  forward  into  the  future,  and  see  my 
people  rising — rising  from  darkness  to  light,  from  oppression  to  freedom,  from 
lowness  to  a  high  eminence.  "  Israel's  seed  shall  be  known  among  the  Gentiles 
and  its  offsprings  among  the  nations;  all  that  see  them  shall  acknowledge  that 
they  are  the  seed  which  God  has  blessed."  Israel  is  not  lost.  "  Barkai  I  It  dawns 
in  the  East !  " — as  the  young  priests  exclaimed  in  the  old  Jerusalem  temple,  at  the 
time  when  they  noticed  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  the  early  dawn  of  the  com- 
ing day. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  summarize  some  of  the  thoughts,  upon  which  I  dwelt 
m  the  foregoing  aphoristic  article: 

1 .  There  is  no  special  Jewish  message  to  be  delivered  by  us  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Universal  high  ideals  they  are,  recognized  as  such  among  the  cul- 
tured nations  everywhere,  for  whose  realization  in  the  world  the  better  classes 
among  the  Jewish  nation  have  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  better  classes  of 
other  nations. 

2.  Stimulating  is  for  us  the  thought  that  we  Jews  have  to  occupy  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  who  build  the  Grand  Temple  of  Humanity  ;  that  we,  we  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  race,  have  to  bear  proudly,  courageously,  faithfully  the 
flag  of  Justice,  Love,  Incorruptibility,  Peace,  Truthfulness,  Freedom  for  every 
honest  conviction,  Toleration  for  every  doctrine  subjectively  true  for  him  who 
believes  m  it,  and  so  forth. 

3.  In  the  endeavors,  harmoniously  undertaken  with  others  for  building  up 
the  Temple  of  the  Future,  the  work  of  a  united  Israel,  of  an  Israel  having  a  politi- 
cal center,  will  be  more  efficacious  than  any  work  would  prove  to  be  which  would 
be  done  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  having  no  such  center.  Israel's 
*'  Mission  "'  can  be  better  fulfilled  by  a  Jewish  "  Musterstaat  "  than  by  a  million 
disconnected  individuals. 


PURIM 
(From  Oppenheitns  Famous  Picture) 
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Jewish  Memorials  in  Rome 

^N  an  interesting  book  by  Prof.  Rodolfo  Lanciani  (New  Tales  of  Old  Rome, 
X  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901),  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
/  Jewish  memorials  at  Rome.  The  Jews  first  came  into  connection  with  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  when  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed.  A 
curious  monument  of  very  doubtful  authenticity  was  unearthed  in  1876  in  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculis,  consisting  of  a  fifth  century  sarcophagus  divided 
into  seven  compartments,  labeled :  "  In  these  seven  divisions  have  been  laid  to 
rest  the  bone?  and  ashes  of  the  seven  holy  brothers  of  the  Maccabees,  of  their 
father  and  mother,  and  of  innumerable  other  saints."'  The  labels  date  from  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  belief  that  the  monu- 
ment can  be  authentic,  although  it  appears  to  have  gained  some  credence,  and  is 
even  treated  as  a  possibility  by  Professor  Lanciani.  The  high  esteem  which  Ihe 
Maccabees  retained  throughout  the  mediaeval  Catholic  world  is  sufficient  explan- 
ation for  the  ingenious  fraud ;  nevertheless  it  is  worthy  of  record. 

'  The  Jews  quickly  took  root  in  the  city  and  became  a  wealthy  community,  a 
fact  which  aroused  against  them  the  enmity  of  Cicero  and  Tacitus.  The  poorer 
Jews  lived  by  hawking  matches  and  articles  of  clothing,  sometimes  accepting 
broken  glass  instead  of  small  coins.  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar  were  well  dis- 
posed toward  them,  but  Tiberius  banished  them  to  Sardinia,  whence,  however, 
he  subsequently  allowed  them  to  return.    The  Jew  Agrippa  was  the  bosom  friend 
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of  Caligula :  despite  the  hatred  inspired  by  the  determination  of  that  Emperor  to 
have  his  statue  worshipped  at  Jerusalem,  Agrippa  continued  a  loyal  favorite  of 
his,  and  in  reward  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Jews  by  his  master.  Even  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Jews  appear  to  have  received  the  same  alterna- 
tion of  oppression  and  favor  which  has  been  their  lot  in  all  countries. 

The  best  known  memorial  of  the  Jewish  War  is,  of  course,  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
Erected  after  the  death  and  deification  of  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  it  has 
gained  universal  fame  from  the  fact  that  the  spoils  from  the  Temple  are  depicted 


ooti'.c    in     IriE   GHETTO  OF  lROME 


upon  it.  These  consist  of  the  golden  table  with  sacred  vessels,  the  silver  trumpets, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  borne  by  victorious 
soldiers.  According  to  Josephus,  however,  these  objects  were  not  representations 
of  the  original  Temple  appliances,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  candelabra  has 
curved  branches  instead  of  branches  bent  at  right  angles.  Josephus  says  that 
after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Palestine  Vespasian  determined  to  raise  a 
monument  to  Peace,  and  erected  a  Temple  and  Forum,  into  which  were  brought 
numerous  art  treasures,  among  them  the  Jewish  spoils  from  the  Temple,  while 
the  Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  purple  veils  were  deposited  within  the  imperial 
palace.    All  these  treasures,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish  trophies,  were  lost 
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in  the  great  fire  of  191  A.  D.  According  to  Procopius  these  latter  were  carried  off 
by  Alaric  when  he  looted  Rome  in  410.  According  to  another  version  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Genseric,  who  stormed  Rome  in  455.  At  all  events  a  portion  of 
them  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Carthage,  the  capital  of  the  Vandal 
king,  by  Belisarius,  some  eighty  years  later,  and  they  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 
The  Emperior  Justinian  sent  them  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, whence  they  were  finally  taken  away  by  the  Persian  conqueror  Chosroes  in 
614. 

After  the  dispersal  of  the  Jews  the  ghetto  of  Rome  was  in  the  marshy  dis- 
trict between  the  river  and  Janiculum,  a  pestilential  quarter  reserved  for  prisoners 
of  war.  Here,  in  time,  a  community  grew  up,  mostly  following  the  trade  of  boat- 
men, lightermen,  tanners,  dyers,  scavengers,  carriers  and  plyers  of  more  ques- 
tionable trades.  Yet  many  of  the  settlers  became  wealthy  and  settled  in  aristo- 
cratic parts  of  Rome.  In  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Spada  is  a  sarcophagus  which 
belonged  to  a  Jewish  lady  of  rank  named  Julia  Irene  Arista,  mother  of  the  Sena- 
tor Atronin>  Tullianus  Eusebius.  Ulpianus  says :  "  Septimius  Severus  and  his 
son  Caracalla  allowed  the  adepts  of  the  Jewish  superstition  to  reach  the  highest 
honors  and  offices."  About  this  time  there  were  ten  synagogues  in  Rome.  Sep- 
arate Jewish  cemeteries  have  also  been  discovered. 

.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Popes  treated  the  Jews  mildly  on  the  whole.  Benja- 
min of  Tudela  found  a  flourishing  community  there.  Many  rose  to  high  offices 
in  the  Papal  employ,  especially  as  doctors.  The  antipope  Anacletus  II  was  of 
Jewish  descent.  He  was  of  the  great  Pierleone  family,  who  rose  to  great  influence 
after  their  conversion,  and  were  leaders  of  the  Guelph  faction.  It  was  not  until 
1555  that  Pope  Paul  IV  inclosed  the  Jews  in  the  ghetto.  Martin  V  instituted  the 
system  of  badges.  At  first  all  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  compelled  to  wear 
a  flaming  red  overcoat  in  summer  and  winter  alike  for  both  sexes.  It  was  Paul 
IV  who  changed  this  to  a  cap  of  orange  hue 


Think  not  to  thyself  that  thou  shalt  escape  in  the  king's  house,  more  than  all  the  Jews,  for  who  knoweth  but 
that  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this ;  for  if  thou  art  altogether  silent,  enlargement  and  deliver- 
ance  will  come  from  some  other  quarter. —  The  Book  of  Esther. 
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Myrom^s  Making 

By  J.  DE  Haas. 

CHAPTER   I. 

*  *  ^gH  H !    There  is  nothing  but  the  beautiful,  and  more  often  than  not,  even 
that  is  doubtful." 
"  Myrom  is  again  excited.    You  cannot  prove  the  beautiful." 
•  X — what!  "  and  Andre  Myrom  sprang  up  impetuously,  flung  his  Russian 

cigarette  into  the  fire,  and  sat  down,  expostulating  with  both  hands.  He  was  a 
tall,  nervous,  sallow-complexioned  man,  and  his  flowing  hair  was  thrown  back, 
with  a  Grecian  bend,  from  the  forehead.  The  pince-nez  of  this  most  restless  mor- 
tal needed  frequent  adjustment  on  the  short,  broad  and  tilted  nose.  In  the  club-- 
and  the  discussion  was  proceeding  there — Myrom  had  a  unique  reputation.  Ten- 
der as  a  child,  soft-hearted  as  a  woman,  kind  and  generous  to  a  fault,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  champion  what  he  considered  a  principle.  Myrom's  important  princi- 
ples were  innumerable,  they  cropped  up  in  the  discussion  of  ideas  of  which  no  one 
beforehand  knew  that  he  was  the  Quixotic  protector.  Myrom  was  a  Russian  Jew, 
secretly  trained  on  forbidden  Jewish  literature,  partly  developed  in  Paris,  and 
therefore  most  Parisian,  with  a  soul  seared  by  anti-Jewish  persecution  and  pa- 
rental orthodoxy.  Having  leaped  the  religious  barrier,  he  roamed  at  will  througii 
the  philosophies,  hated  religious  ideas  after  having  been,  in  thought,  a  brief  fol- 
lower of  each  and  every  faith  and  doctrine.  An  excellent  steel  engraver,  he  had 
roamed  half  round  the  globe,  tearing  his  artistic  passion  to  tatters  in  hi!^  contact 
with  the  world.  He  was  the  spoilt  child  of  misfortune,  happy  at  a  kind  word,  ec- 
centric and  morose  apparently  without  cause;  it  was  sometimes  dangerous  to 
arouse  his  wild  nature  in  debate,  for  the  irresponsible  artist  would  sometimes  be- 
come a  Savonarola,  ready  to  die  at  the  stake  for  some  new  fanaticism.  In  less 
heroic  language,  he  fought  tooth  and  nail  for  his  convictions,  however  illogical, 
and  generally  confounded  many  of  his  hearers  by  his  display  of  knowledge  of 
old  and  new  literatures. 

The  club  was  the  ideal,  though  not  the  creation  of  Myrom.  Here  he  met, 
quarreled  with  and  loved  his  friends,  for  he  did  not  give  mere  friendship.  Though 
a  club  of  young  men,  practically  every  shade  of  Jewish  life  and  thought  was  to 
be  met  with  in  this  small  circle,  members  of  which  had  been  in  every  land,  and 
knew  every  form  of  civilization.  Not  a  topic  could  be  sprung  round  the  fireside 
which  someone  had  not  read  up,  but  however  deep  and  philosophical,  the  talk  had 
a  light,  intimate  and  personal  touch ;  the  conversation  roamed  among  twenty  men 
as  between  two— this  was  the  boast,  the  cause  of  pride,  the  secret  of  the  club's 
success. 

Myrom's  momentary  antagonist,  Michael  Haftel,  was  a  dark,  bespectacled 
young  man  with  a  head  of  cuHy  hair  and  a  face  betrayinsr  remarkable  intellectual 
power.    His  tones  were  decisive  and  his  utterance  slow  and  concise. 

"  Do  sit  still,  Myrom.  You  would  find  it  diflRcult  to  give  two  good  defini- 
tions of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful.    And  these  are  the  least ;  there  are  other 
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qualities  which  are  clearer  than  the  beautiful  and  still  more  difficult  of  descrip- 
tion." 

"What  is?" 

A  third  speaker  here  intefposed. 

"  The  ethnic  principle." 

"  We  settled  that  last  week! "  exclaimed  Myrom;  "  and  I  am  not  going  t) 
return  to  your  toxicological  metaphysics." 

"  Who,  what !  "    Half  a  dozen  young  men  jumped  up. 

"  Yes — toxicological  metaphysics.  You  remember  Diderot — the  materia 
provides  the  spirit,  the  reacting  spirit  makes  the  materia :  the  blood  is  the  life  and 
life  makes  blood.  And  so  the  blood  is  the  ethnic  quality  in  a  race,  and  this  spirit 
has  in  turn  impressed  itself  on  the  blood ;  that  was  Kowner's  theory." 

"  And  the  serpent,"  drawled  Haftel,  "  caught  a  serpent  by  the  tail  and  the 
second  serpent  caught  the  first  by  the  tail ;  and  so,  serpent  catching  serpent  made 
a  wheel  and  rolled  oflf  into  eternity." 

"  Well,  the  club  expresses  the  ethnic  principle,  and  Myrom  individual  reali- 
zation. And  one  of  these  days  the  first  will  overcome  the  second — for  that  is  one 
of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  though  these  subtle  laws  are  not  known  to  our  science 
because  we  know  nothing  of  psychology." 

"  Kowner,  you  mustn't  interfere  in  my  department.  Myrom's  got  to  do  a 
mental  exercise :  define  the  beautiful." 

Myrom,  however,  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  lit  a  fresh  cigarette,  and  turn- 
ing to  Kowner,  said,  "  Have  you  seen  Koshet's  new  sketch  ?  " 

"  That  for  a  picture  of '  Jeptha's  Vow,'  yes." 

"  Remarkable  woman,"  said  Haftel.  "  She  has  the  beautiful  breadth  be- 
tween the  eyes  necessary  to  the  true  artist." 

"  But  she's  not  beautiful,"  said  Myrom. 

"  Physically— no." 

"  But  you  said  something  of  her  was  beautiful,"  rejoined  Myrom,  endeavor- 
ing to  score  a  point. 

"  '  Hoot,  mon ! '  as  the  Scots  say ;  you've  got  the  proper  right  finger — that  is 
beautiful,  but  on  the  whole,  physically,  my  friend,  avoid  beauty  shows." 

"  And  whenever  I  go  to  her  studio,  I  always  find  three  or  four  of  you  fellows 
there,"  said  Myrom. 

"  And  whom  do  you  find  when  we  are  not  there?  "  quizzed  Kowner. 

"  You  mean — " 

"  Keep  cool,"  said  Haftel.  "  If  philosophers  are  interested  in  the  human 
manifestation  of  art,  how  much  more  so  the  artist.  ^  But  remember,  Myrom,  the 
artist  is  beautiful — the  woman — " 

"  Has  eyes,"  added  Kowner. 

"  And  Myrom,  an  old,  inflammable,  vitriolic,  French  heart." 

"  Dead  especially  to  a  woman  who  is  only  eyes  and  is  steeped  in  art." 

A  newcomer  joined  the  throng.  "  Do  you  knows,  boys,  Hillsheim  is  going 
to  South  Africa." 
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The  fireside  group  sprang  up,  but  Myrom's  voice  towered  above  the  chatter. 
"  Fine.    The  right  thing.    I  think  I'll  go." 

"  Kowner,  call  for  coffee  for  Myrom,  or  he  will  run  straight  off  to  Africa 
now,"  said  Haftel,  dropping  back  into  his  chair. 

"And  if  I  did?" 

"  No  train  on  Sunday  night — but  I'll  see  you  off  as  far  as  Southampton," 
answered  Haftel. 

"  A  promise.    One  day  I  may." 

"  If  Madame  Koshet  becomes  too  artistic,"  Kowner  flung  at  him  as  he  rang 
the  waiter's  bell. 

The  clock  struck  nine,  and  a  tall,  dark  young  man  entered,  flung  his  hat  on 
a  rack,  and  fingering  a  notebook,  said,  "  Rosenberg  leads  off — the  question  is  (I 
made  it  up  coming  down  in  the  train),  '  the  attributes  required  by  a  Rahel  Levin 
to  maintain  a  twentieth  century,  nationalistic  salon.'  "  The  circle  by  the  fire  was 
enlarged  and  the  discussion,  clouded  in  pipe,  cigar  and  cigarette  smoke  began. 

CHAPTER   II. 

"You  don't  like  her?" 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"  Yet  so  many  admire  her." 

Myrom  flung  his  long  hair  back  from  his  temples  with  something  of  con- 
tempt. "  My  artistic  nature  appreciates  her  artistic  temperament.  Artist  to  ar- 
tist, not  the  man  to  the  woman." 

"  You  follow  a  paint  brush,  and  don't  care  who  wields  it,"  said  Haftel. 

Myrom,  who  was  not  particular  in  the  matter  of  similes,  answered,  "  Crom- 
well did  not  want  to  know  who  wielded  the  ax  in  striking  off  King  Charles's  head. 
Look  here,  Haftel.  I  love  the  hand  that  expresses  something  more  than  I  can 
give  voice  to.  But  the  woman,  bad  eyelashes,  short  nose  and  an  irregular  mouth." 

"  The  artist  is  incomplete,"  quizzed  Haftel. 

"  Don't  hold  me  down  to  the  p^oint  so  much.  I  believe  I  left  one  of  my  bags 
behind  in  the  hotel,  and  the  boat  will  be  off  in  half  an  hour."    He  grew  excited. 

They  were  standing  on  the  shapeless  landing  stage  at  Southampton.  There 
was  a  running  to  and  fro  of  passengers,  <pK>rters  hurried  away  with  trunks  to 
the  African  and  American  bound  vessels,  which  were  blowing  clouds  of  steam  or 
smoke,  or  tooting  through  their  sonorous  whistles.  The  whole  world  seemed 
centered  in  one  spot,  with  about  thirty  minutes  in  which  to  do  life's  business. 

"  Hello,  Haftel ! "  A  tall  man,  dark,  with  piercing  black  eyes  and  a  long 
black  beard,  brought  down  a  heavy  hand  on  the  slim  back.  "  Going  to  Ameri- 
ca."^ 

"  Oh,  no,  Hillsheim ;  but  Myrom  is  going  to  Capetown." 

"  Excellent !  So  am  I.  Just  a  moment.  Here  Frank."  Another  man  ap- 
proached. He  introduced  "  A  young  fellow  I  know  going  as  far  as  Capetown. 
Now,  Frank, let's  see.  It's  the  2Tst  of  June  to-day.  I  shall  be  in  South  Africa  right 
up  to  November.  In  October  you  leave  Brussels  for  Liverpool.  You  do  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  November.    In  December  you  get  to  'Frisco  and  make  ^or 
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Sydney.    What  do  you  think,  shall  we  meet  in  Adelaide  or  Melbourne  next  Feb- 
ruary ?  " 

His  companion  took  out  his  diary  and  skipped  through  the  pages.  "  I  reck- 
on to  be  in  Australia  in  December  and  New  Zealand  in  March.  Get  between  the 
two.  Melbourne  will  suit  me  in  February.  I'll  return  to  Australia  in  April  and 
go  back  to  Europe  via  India.  There,  there,  the  dinner  bell  in  going.  You  fel- 
lows had  better  go  on  board  if  you  want  some  food." 

"  Never  wanted  a  meal  yet,"  rejoined  Hillsheim,  cheerily.  "  Let  that  bell  go, 
boys;  anyway  it's  treifa.  I  say,  Haftel,  just  look  after  that  little  mathematical 
problem  I  left  last  night." 

Haftel  breathed  an  imprecation.  Then  aloud,  "  Why,  there's  Koshet  herself. 
She's  oflf  to  New  York."  Myrom  turned  round  sharply  and  crossed  over  to  a 
lady  in  a  traveling  dress.  Relieving  her  of  her  rug  straps,  he  brought  her  over  to 
his  companions  and  briefly  introduced  Madame  Koshet.  She  was  slender  but 
well-built  and  carefully  dressed.  From  below  the  chin  she  seemed  a  perfect  Hebe ; 
but  her  face  was  marred  by  the  puggish  nose,  the  irregular  mouth  and  the  irregu- 
lar eyebrows. 

Hillsheim  surveyed  her  carefully  as  he  smilingly  observed,  "  So  you  are  the 
Koshet  the  boys  rave  about  at  the  club." 

"  And  I  don't  deserve  being  raved  about,"  she  rejoined,  adopting  the  tone 
Hillsheim  had  used. 

"  Hillsheim's  a  thorough  good  fellow,  Madame,"  said  Haftel,  apologetically. 

"  And  he  has  not  seen  your  work,"  said  Myrom,  warmly. 

**  And  is  not  likely  to  either,"  responded  the  lady,  "  for  I  am  embarking  for 
America." 

"  If  you  are  there  in  two  years'  time  111  come  to  your  Show  Sunday,  Ma- 
dame. Just  now  I  am  bound  for  South  Africa;."  And  Hillsheim  pushed  his  bag 
toward  the  baggage  crew,  who  were  loading  the  baggage  on  the  African  liner. 

"  Mr.  Myrom  would  not  venture  such  a  long  appointment  ahead,  would 
you?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  never  make  appointments  and  never  keep  them."  He  paused.  "  But 
who  knows?  I  didn't  like  America  the  last  time  I  was  there.  For  every  real 
artistic  effect  nine  effects  are  made  mechanically  with  rubbish,  rice,  plaster,  glue 
and  cement.  They  stick  art  on  the  walls  as  the  savages  daubed  mud  on  their 
huts ^" 

"  Stop,  Myrom.  Save  that  theme  for  the  long  nights  on  board,"  said  Hills- 
heim. "  There  is  only  one  honest  spot  on  earth  and  that  is  where  sky  meets 
water."    The  others  laughed. 

"  Help  me,  Madame,  to  put  an  end  to  this.  For  though  sky  never  meets 
water,  or  if  they  did  it  would  be  on  the  globe,  not  on  the  earth,  if  these  fellows  get 
a  theme  like  this  between  their  teeth,  they'll  miss  three  boats  and  hold  by  their 
argument  for  a  month,"  said  Haftel. 

"  It's  quite  the  strangest  good-by  topic  I  ever  heard,  and  I  was  beginning  tc 
get  interested.  But  that's  how  you  men  live:  talk  art,  books,  traveling  bags, 
meals  and  sleep." 
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"  To  say  nothing  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes  and  drinks.  But  the  fact  is  that 
we  all  want  to  avoid  leave  taking.  Hillsheim  being  married  performed  the  cere- 
mony at  home.  Myrom  is  going  away  simply  to  enjoy  the  coming  back.  Gener- 
ally it's  Paris.    Once  it  was  Warsaw." 

"  That's  where  I  met  you,  Mr.  Myrom." 

"  Happy  days,"  murmured  the  subject  of  discussion,  thoughtfully. 

"  Now,"  continued  Haftel,  "  it's  South  Africa.  There's  war  on,  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  his  soul.  But  look  at  the  war  stories  he'll  bring  back,  gathered  first 
hand  in  Capetown,  and  the  letters  he's  promised  to  write  which  no  one  will  re- 
ceive." 

"  They  give  you  a  fickle  character,  Mr.  Myrom !  "  cried  Madame  Koshet. 

"  I  give  myself  none  at  all." 

"  A  mighty  good  convenience,"  interjected  Mr.  Hillsheims  companion, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  in  the  general  conversation. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  must  get  aboard — the  gangway's  clearing  and  I  shall  be 
last.  We  have  had  some  pleasing  experiences,  and  I  owe  you  thanks  for  the  kind- 
nesses you  have  shown  me.    May  we  meet  again.    Au  revoir !  " 

"  Excellent,"  said  Haftel.    "  No  farewell."    He  was  somewhat  agitated. 

"  The  Dutch  taught  me  *  hills  and  valleys  never  meet,  but  human  beings 
do,*  "  said  Hillsheim,  accepting  the  gloved  hands. 

"  I  believe  in  fate,"  said  Myrom,  clearing  a  slightly  husky  voice.  "  If  we  arc 
to  meet  we  shall  meet." 

She  gave  him  a  piercing  glance.  "  Fate  works  out  very  much  what  we  would 
like  fate  to  be." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  he  answered,  vaguely.  "  Adieu,  au  revoir,  bon  voyage,"  and 
he  walked  forward  with  her  to  the  gangway. 

The  others  followed.  Hillsheim  whispered  to  Haftel,  "  Were  they  very  great 
friends?" 

"  He  is  entranced  by  the  painting  brush  and  disillusioned  by  the  woman." 

"  Man  alive,  I  have  been  entranced  by  a  dozen  women,  the  Lord  be  praised, 
disillusioned  by  as  many  voices,  hands,  toes  and  what  not." 

The  ship's  band  played  its  dual  message  of  farewell  and  greeting.  She 
stepped  on  the  gangway  and  walked  with  an  easy  poise ;  but  once  behind  the 
bulwark,  she  turned  back  and  waived  her  handkerchief  with  nervous  rapidity. 
The  gangway  was  cast  oflf,  and  the  ship's  pipe  gave  its  parting  toot, 

"  She  looks  pale  and  nervous,"  said  Haftel. 

"  And  tears  in  her  eyes,"  added  Hillsheim,  though  he  barely  looked  that  way. 

"  The  east  wind — it's  blowing  fresh,"  said  Myrom,  in  a  self-comforting  tone. 
They  waved  greeting  for  a  minute  more,  and  then  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  South 
African  liner  compelled  the  voyagers  to  rush  for  the  tug  that  was  to  convey  them 
to  the  great  vessel. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"  If  Myrom  had  known  that  the  piece  was  related  to  art,  he  would  surely 
have  been  in  the  theater,"  said  Haftel,  as  he  escorted  Madame  Koshet  to  a  seat 
in  a  New  York  cafe.  It  was  a  large  cafe  and  was  resplendent  in  oak  furniture  and 
fitted  with  mirrors.  High  on  the  walls  were  perched  German  looking  pieces  of 
armor,  and  the  German  type  of  guest  who  filled  the  place  quaffed  with  satisfaction 
glasses  of  foaming  beer. 

"  I  don't  know  " — she  spoke  petulantly — "  sometimes  I  think  he  is  a  woman 
in  men's  clothes,  his  attitudes  are  so  uncertain." 

"  I  know  him  well  enough,  and  his  contrariness  has  become  less  striking, 
Africa  forced  the  weakness  out  of  him,  and,  curiously  enough,  strengthened  his 
ideals  and  his," — he  hesitated — "  spirituality." 

"  Yes,  yes !  You  men  are  so  serious.  You  think  and  your  thoughts  are  in- 
fluenced." 

"  By  the  ladies." 

"  Not  in  Myrom's  case,"  she  paused.  "  Hillsheim  influenced  him,  so  he  wrote 
me."  Her  forehead  puckered.  "  I  never  did  understand  that  bon  vivant  with  his 
orthodoxy  and  his  religiosity — but  I  only  saw  him  for  a  few  minutes  at  South- 
ampton." 

"  As  clear  as  crystal  and  good  to  the  bone,"  said  Haftel.  "  I  saw  him  in 
London  before  I  came  away  on  this  trip." 

"  All  men  stand  together — women  nag  and  envy  each  other.  So  Hillsheim 
caught  the  erring  spirit,  captured  it,  turned  it  inside  out  and  forced  upon  Myrom 
what  do  you  call  it  ? — Chauvinism,  race  philosophy." 

"  It  was  prophesied  so." 

"  And  you  have  the  conceit  to  think  you  can  prophesy  ?  Yet  it  is  true ;  but 
Myrom  will  swing  himself  out  again  into  a  freer  thought." 

Haftel  glanced  at  her  sharply.    "  Did  your  husband  have  any  opinions  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  That  I  was  a  bad  housekeeper,  uneconomical,  that  I  had  a  bad 
habit  of  waking  up  when  he  wanted  to  sleep,  that  I  filled  the  house  with  com- 
pany when  he  wanted  to  read." 

"He  read— what?" 

"  Books  on  art,"  she  smiled,  "  never  a  romance." 

"  He  knew  something  of  art  before  he  met  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  critic." 

"  And  he  became  more  deeply  interested  in  it?  " 

"Yes.    If  I  must  be  catechised." 

"  And  yet  you — you  know  I  am  frank — bored  one  another.  Never  man  un- 
derstood a  woman,  never  a  woman  a  man." 

"  I  don't  understand  you — I  admit  that." 

"  You  know  Kowner.  He  said  I  am  '  an  intellectual  icicle  with  a  glazing  of 
passion.'  " 

"  And  Myrom  said  he  had  no  character." 

"  He  was  a  bundle  of  emotions  then." 
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"  And  now  I  suppose  he  is  an  intellectual  demonstration  ?  " 

"  Covering  all,  the  emotions  packed  away  in  proper  order,  but  ready  for  use 
on  the  right  occasion,"  he  looked  at  her  again  with  that  curious  air  of  a  man  who 
would  be  understood  as  meaning  more  than  he  said. 

She  caught  the  look.  "  I  would  like  to  sketch  you  as  the  philosopher  in  sim- 
plicity." 

The  waiter  had  brought  coffee.  He  watched  the  rapid  movement  of  her 
hands  as  she  poured  out  the  milk  and  added  the  sugar.  "  You  have  seen  Myrom 
with  his  far-away  look  attitude — paint  him  like  that  and  then  you  will  know  him." 

"  Myrom."  That  individual  entered,  slipped  into  a  chair,  let  a  huge  raglan 
ulster  drop  back  from  his  shoulders  like  a  roll  of  cloth,  called  the  waiter  and  or- 
dered coffee. 

"  Wonderful,  wonderful !  "  he  broke  forth.  "  His  mother  believed  in  him,  ae 
believed  in  his  art,  and  the  art  in  him  was  dead." 

"  So  you  were  at  the  play,"  said  Haftel.  "  We  were.  How  is  it  you  only 
just  came  in  here?" 

"  Stopped  to  talk  to  the  actor.  I  knew  him  in  Europe.  That  was  a  play  for 
you,  Koshet,"  he  said  dreamily,  airily. 

"  Indeed  so,  but  it  ended  lamely — I  foresaw  it.  How  painful  a  tragedy  it  was, 
not  brought  out  clear  enough,  the  failure  of  the  artistic  genius — you  see  I  have 
your  phrase  style,"  she  smiled — "  and  no  recompense.  And  yet  why  did  his  tal- 
ents fail  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  reason :  presuppose  the  natural  gift  had  run  to  seed,"  said 
Haftel. 

"  We  have  all  of  us  over-talked  the  value  of  art,"  said  Myrom,  sternly.  "  Life 
and  the  real  forces  that  make  life.  If  the  artist  had  been  a  whit  more  of  a  man 
he  would  not  perhaps  have  been  a  hopeless  artistic  failure — perhaps  he  would — 
anyway  he  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  welter  of  human  forces." 

She  interposed  sharply,  "  Where  are  you  groping,  my  friend  ?  Did  Hills- 
heim  destroy  your  artistic  ideal  and  give  you  a  vague  human  yearning  instead  ?  " 
She  tapped  her  fingers  on  the  table  cloth.  "  Is  there — "  she  seemed  flustered  and 
then  hurried  on,  ■'*  they  say  only  a  woman  can  affect  a  man's  predispositions.  A 
Cape  Town  belle,  a  Hottentot  or  a  Kaffir  beauty  " — his  eyes  were  bent  fixedly 
upon  her — "  or  did  you  chisel  in  steel  and  then  give  the  figure  life?  You  know 
the  fable.  It  ought  to  be  so  if  all  I  read  was  right."  She  challenged  his  look. 
"  I  feel  you  are  not  thinking  so  far  away  as  South  Africa  just  now.  But  your 
London  trip.  No !  Was  there  a  goddess  in  the  theater  to-night,  a  flaxen-haired 
chubby-faced  Gretchen  goddess" — Haftel  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  began 
consulting  a  notebook—"  None  of  these.  I  feel  that !  "  She  scanned  his  face 
again.  "A  mental  abstraction,  spirituality,  are  you  dreaming  so,  or  do  such 
dreams  kill  the  artist  and  place  the  man  beyond  ordinary  influences?"  She 
laughed.  "  It  is  not  usually  so.  Come,  come,  Myrom,  you  owe  your  friends  an 
explanation." 

He  gulped  down  some  coffee.  "  An  explanation  ?  You  have  heard  music, 
can  you  explain  sound?    Four  or  five  Myroms  are  here.    Nine,  ten  or  eleven 
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Myroms  are  dead.  You  remember  that  I  once  said  that  I  had  no  character.  It 
was  true,  I  had  no  fixity  of  purpose.  That  is  character.  Life  was  to  me  the  integ- 
ument of  ideals.  I  never  could  emancipate  my  thoughts ;  when  I  captured  one 
I  put  it  into  a  steel  plate.  It  looked  pretty — that's  all.  You  are  to-day  an  artist 
and  a  human,  emotional  being.  I  was  that  ten  years  ago,  even  three.  My  emo- 
tions designed  my  reasons,  that  it  why  I  always  fell  from  idea  to  idea.  Haftel 
used  to  badger  the  life  out  of  me  with  reasons.  Kowner  had  a  definite  idea  and 
would  force  it  through  steel,  wood  and  rocks.  I  thought  I  was  a  woman's  man, 
they  are  men's  men.  I  tried  to  be  like  them.  Useless.  Something  urged  me  to  go 
to  Africa,  that  turned  my  ways.  I  believe  nothing,  no  more  than  you  do  now.  I 
was  converted."  He  looked  frankly  across  to  the  pair  of  eyes  that  were  piercing 
him  through  and  through.  "  A  whim  ?  No  1  Hillsheim,  who  is  a  dead  failure 
with  a  crowd,  filled  my  soul  with  a  new  reading  of  life.  Yes,  he  is  an  artist,  a 
symbolist,  an  orthodox  Jew  alive  to  every  nuance  and  shade  of  color.  He  im- 
pressed me  with  his  cheerful  self-abnegation.  He  did  not  eat  a  square  meal  for 
three  weeks,  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  an  idea.  I  never  had  conceived  duty  in  that 
sense.    Did  you  ?  " 

"  No.    What  I  feel  is  right  for  me,  is  I  think  right." 

"  Just  so.  Hillsheim  believes  in  principles,  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly. 
He  caught  me  in  a  vise.  He  forced  what  Kowner  called  the  ethnic  principle 
through  my  blood.  I  was  between  him  and  the  shore  line  of  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine.   I  came  out  a  Jew." 

She  sat  bolt  upright.    "  You  always  were.    So  am  I." 

"  By  accident,  not  by  thought." 

"  He  made  you  orthodox  ?  " 

"  He  made  me  think  cold  thoughts.  A  holy  passion,  only  generally  human. 
That's  as  far  as  I  can  describe  it.  In  Africa  I  saw  it  at  work,  of  all  countries, 
crude,  rude,  passion  ridden,  bloody  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  still  so.  Amid 
all  the  turmoil  I  saw  a  few  Jews  stand  out,  living  the  common  life,  but  at  the  same 
time  breathing  life  into  fellow  humans,  because  they  are  Jews.  Just  that  passion 
you  and  I  breathed  into  our  arts.  Besides  that,  art  is  selfish,  and  common  human 
feelings  stupid.    Is  it  understandable  ?  " 

Haftel,  who  had  caught  every  word,  interposed,  "  Common  human  feelings 
are  not  stupid,  else  humanity  would  be  all  stupidity."  She  gave  him  a  smile  of 
thanks. 

"  Maybe,  maybe  not,"  continued  Myrom.  "  I  understand  at  least  a  higher 
life  on  earth.  I  put  seven  seals  on  the  past.  I  do  not  wander  away  in  thoughi, 
as  you  suppose,  to  images  of  pretty  women.  Mere  prettiness,  that  is  only  a  con- 
vention,"— a  flush  suffused  her  face — "  My  thought  surrounds  me  with  a  solitude. 
I  am  separated  from  all  by  the  problem  of  the  ideal.  I  have  no  mission  to  others 
— don't  be  afraid — only  to  myself." 

"  It  is  all  so  vague,"  she  murmured. 

"  All  ideals  are  intangible,"  said  Haftel,  who  had  been  studying  the  pair  care- 
fully. 

"  Are  you  happy  ?  "  she  asked.  '  | 
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"  Happier  after  this  explanation,"  he  rejoined,  frankly. 

"  Ah !    You  needed  sympathy." 

"  You — ^you  two  are  nearer  to  me  than  all  else."  He  sighed.  "  If  only  the 
shadow  of  your  unfaith  did  not  come  between  us." 

Haftel  got  up  to  get  his  coat. 

"  Oh,  I  am  only  an  artist,"  she  said,  pensively.  "  Only  the  painters  of  church 
pictures  believe.  The  first  tube  of  paint  that  I  ever  used  was  red — the  sign  of 
revolt." 

"  Elise,  if  only  you  were  wholly " 

Haftel  returned  and  the  sentence  was  lost. 

"  If  only  what?  "  she  queried. 

"  Fate  wills — you  said  that  we  make  fate.  Perhaps.  Let  me  help  you  on 
with  your  wraps."  He  gave  her  her  furs  and  glancing  at  her,  "  the  woman  looks 
artistic." 

"  Do  you  only  mean  that  the  artistic  is  womanly?  " 

"  I  believe  I  mean  more  than  that."  She  reddened,  but  he  was  looking 
Ftraight  before  him  as  they  left  the  restaurant. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

"  I  wonder  how  Kowner  would  describe  that  girl  with  the  red  hair,"  said 
Myrom,  pointing  to  a  girl  in  the  front  row.  They  were  witnessing  a  concert  in 
an  East  Side  hall.  The  audience  and  the  artists  were  all  Jews,  though  the  songs 
were  selected  from  the  repertoire  of  all  nations. 

"  Something  about  apples  of  gold  in  a  network  of  silver,  that  is,  if  he  wanted 
to  be  complimentary,"  said  Madame  Koshet.  "  You  are  always  quoting  Kowner 
or  referring  to  Haftel." 

"  Apples  of  gold — network  of  silver — you  have  been  reading  Biblical  litera- 
ture." She  smiled.  "  If  I  could  bring  myself  to  re-read  the  Bible,  why  should 
you  not  bring  yourself  to  read  it — for  the  first  time  ?  " 

"Why  not,  indeed?" 

"  We  are  not  polite  to  the  artists  in  whispering  so." 

"  I  thought  that  too.  Be  silent.  That  lady  is  singing  out  the  passion  of  a 
Russian  love  song." 

The  singer  was  singing  with  brain  and  heart  as  well  as  voice,  and  to  those 
who  understood  not  the  language  the  tune  might  represent  the  outburst  of  human 
passion,  a  soul  seeking  freedom  and  dissolving  itself  in  tears. 

At  the  end  they  both  rose.    "  That  song  made  me  restless,"  she  explained. 

"  I  want  some  fresh  air."  They  went  out  and  wandered  through  many 
streets.  They  seemed  to  be  steering  zigzag  for  some  destination,  but  for  a  time 
neither  spoke.  He  seemed  bent  on  studying  the  people  and  catching  glimpses  of 
the  stores.    Then  his  preoccupation  found  voice. 

"  There  is  something  of  romance  in  all  these  grime  covered  lives.  You  see 
the  picturesque,  I  the  ideal." 

"  Why  do  you  assign  to  me  the  artistic  only?    Can  I  not  think  and  feel  too 
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with  them.    There  is  something  beautiful  in  that  Hfe  though  it  is  not  ours,  not 
mine  at  least,  and  it  lacks  the  softness." 

"  They  melt  away  in  tears  easily,"  he  suggested.  He  was  speaking  quietly  in 
a  tone  of  strange  doubt. 

"  Myrom,  tears  are  not  everything.  My  life  is  soft,  it  is  made  up  of  much 
yielding — it  is  a  couch  of  ease  compared  to  what  these  people  undergo,"  j 

"  Our  people,"  he  interposed,  musing. 

She  stood  still.  Some  children  were  playing  in  the  mud  of  a  street  beetle- 
browed  by  the  hideous  elevated  railroad.  They  were  little  Jewish  urchins,  with 
glittering  eyes  sticking  out  of  muddy  faces  and  bespattered  clothes.  Some  taw- 
dry women  were  sitting  on  the  stoops  and  dull  lights  emerged  out  of  the  cellars. 
He  looked  away  down  in  the  darkness  of  the  street.  Then  he  turned  to  her  and 
gazed  pensively  at  her  thoughtful  face.  He  pointed  to  the  light  beams  and  said, 
'*'  Chiascuro." 

She  heeded  not,  but  watched  the  boys  at  play,  and  when,  at  length,  she 
turned  away,  she  said,  "  Our  people,  yes,  our  people." 

"  Our  people,  the  picturesque,  light  and  shade,  chiascuro." 
"  No,  no."    She  turned  her  face  full  toward  him.     "  Our  people,  flesh  and 
blood — our  people,  life  and  thought." 

He  clasped  her  hand  nervously,  "  EHse,  you  feel  of  them." 
"  Let  go,  Myrom."    She  shrugged  her  shoulders.    "I  have  always  been  0{ 
them.    It  is  not  my  fault." 
"  But  your  misfortune." 

"  Not  that  either.  It  never  concerned  me  in  any  way."  She  assumed  an 
airy  tone.  "  I  don't  think  anyone  ever  bothered  who  or  what  I  was  except  the 
Jewish  newspapers.  They  followed  my  career  minutely,  and  their  paragraphs 
help  to  fill  out  my  scrap  book.  Still  our  people.  What  did  you  call  it — the  eth- 
nic principle,  a  racial  obligation.  Perhaps  I  never  understand  them,  they  don't 
understand  me." 

"  How  we  are  wandering^a  red-haired  girl — a  Biblical  quotation  and  the 
ethnic  principle.  Let  me  seek  a  lighter  topic.  Anyway,  I  must  find  somewhere 
to  sup." 

He  strode  forward  rapidly. 

"  That  completes  it."  She  laughed.  "  That's  Adam— the  meal  at  the  end  of 
everything.  Oh,  don't  get  querulous.  I  am  only  joking.  That's  right,  you  look 
brighter  again.    The  same  old  Myrom  despite  Hillsheim," 

"  No,  no,  EHse,  there's  a  new  Myrom,  and  he's  not  of  Hillsheim's  making. 
How  plastic  I  am." 

"  Why,  we've  got  to  Washington  square,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  the  arch 
from  the  southern  end. 

"  Yes,  Washington  square.    I  wonder  how  plastic  the  real  hero  was." 
"  Oh,  we  are  all  plastic,  environment  changes  everyone.     You  see,  I  have 
been  dipping  into  philosophy.'* 

"  Sit  down  a  moment.  You  are  trying  to  excuse  my  weakness  to  myself. 
Pah !  "    He  took  off  his  hat  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  long  hair. 
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"  I  don't  know  that  you  are  weak.    What  ails  you  ?  " 

"  I  am.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  strong,  to  give  life  a  purpose,  to  live  as  1 
have  never  lived  before."  The  words  came  quickly.  "  Just  how  I  know  not.  I 
wanted  to  give  myself  to  our  people,  to  identify  myself  so  with  them,  that  I  had 
no  identity  of  my  own,  but  I  cannot  yield — other  things  are  knocking  at  my  heart 
and  head." 

"  Poor  Myron.  Can  I  help  you  ?  Shrive  yourself  again,  I'll  be  yOur  sister 
confessor."    He  was  silent.    "  What  were  you  to  yield,  to  sacrifice?  " 

"  Myself." 

"  Come,  come,  Myrom,  be  explicit.    Were  you  to  g^ve  up  smoking?  " 

"  No,"  he  laughed,  excitedly. 

"  Or  eating?  " 

"  No." 

"Or  drinking?" 

"  No." 

"What  then?" 

"  Myself.  I  was,  /  always  was  to  myself  at  least — the  artist  is  egotistical.  I 
wanted  the  self  to  disappear,  to  be  one  of  the  people,  to  be  with  and  think  for 
them." 

"Don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  but  helplessly.  I  can't  clutch  at  life,  and  then,  well,  I  wanted  to  give 
my  brain,  and  other  ideas  impress  themselves  there." 

"  You  can't  buy  a  new  brain,  even  in  a  Ghetto  market.  And  you  are  wrong. 
To  be  of  use  you  should  still  be  yourself ;  the  stronger  you  are  in  your  new  prin- 
ciple the  more  influence.  Supposing  I  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  people,  J 
would  assume  more  egotism  than  I  have.  I  would  offer  to  lead,  one  cannot  conic 
in  and  be  wholly  a  follower.  I  have  discovered  a  truth  " — she  corrected  herself 
hoarsely — "  you  have  discovered  a  truth.  To  you  it  is  a  truth,  a  fact — to  the  peo- 
ple it  is  neither  a  truth  nor  a  fact  since  it  is  part  of  their  lives.  No  one  recognizes 
himself  in  a  mirror  and  still  less  in  a  picture ;  we  are  not  such  self  observers.  The 
people  will  not  lead  you.  They  stagnate.  If  you  have  any  gift  of  leadership,  you 
must  lead  them,  and  to  yourself  you  must  be  true.  Perhaps  what  knocks  at  your 
brain  is  as  much  a  truth  as  this  other  which  was  pressed  in." 

"  Elise,  where  did  you  get  those  ideas?  They  are  new  to  you."  He  tried 
to  read  her  face  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  have  been  thinking.  I  am  painting  a  new  picture.  One  has  to  think 
then." 

"  Art  used  to  feel.    What  are  you  painting?    Have  I  not  seen  it?  " 

"  No.    It's  a  secret.    I'm  turning  symbolist." 

"You  a  symbolist?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  does  it  express?  " 

*'  You  must  find  out  the  moral.  I  have  painted  the  figure  of  a  Jewess,  just 
one  of  these  Ghetto  children — three  angels  are  wrestling  for  possession  of  her — 
the  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future." 
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"  You  have  friends  ?  "  she  spoke  quietly. 

"  I  want  more  than  that,  I  want  you." 

"  Me !  Myrom !  I  give  you  back  your  proposal,"  she  spoke  with  a  nervous 
gesture.  ''  You  are  excited,  the  old  Parisian  gallant.  Once  I  did  not  answer  your 
artistic  idea,  now  I  do  not  correspond  to  your  philosophic  ideal." 

"  Elise,  cannot  you  sympathize  with  my  ideal  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  what  is  between  us?  '* 

He  did  not  know  how  to  interpret  the  tone  of  her  voice.    "  Yourself." 

"  Myself.    I  want  you." 

"  A  momentary  thought.  I  am  neither  beautiful  nor  ideal — a  plain  woman 
and  an  artist." 

"  I  want  the  soul,  the  woman  and  the  artist,"  he  clasped  her  hands. 

"  And  why  ?  "  the  words  were  breathed  passionately. 

"  You  read  my  soul,  Elise.  We  have  said  so  much  in  half  sentences,  that  we 
might  say  that  too  by  intuition.  Oh,  you  have  known  it  long  enough,  I  love 
you!" 

"  Poor  Myrom !  Yes,  I  knew  it  and  I  fought  you  off.  But  if  you  love  me 
and  I  accept,  shall  I  not  be  a  shadow  between  you  and  your  ideal  ?  " 

"  No,  a  light  reflecting  on  both,  I  am  drawn  to  my  people  by  love,  to  you 
by  love,  by  love  I  will  draw  you  to  them.  I  have  faith  in  the  power  of  my  love. 
Come,  Elise,  you  love  me,  too." 

"  I  do.  Your  vision  is  getting  clearer.  Women  like  strong  men,  that  you 
do  not  forget  your  ideal  now — why,  therefore  I  love  you  most.  You  shall  teach 
me,  I  have  learnt  already." 

"  You  remind  me  of  Haftel  before  he  left  for  England.  He  said  to  me,  '  You 
will  know  soon  that  the  strength  of  your  ideal  will  win  you  love  that  will  respon'' 
to  your  ideal.'  " 

"  We  have  a  strange  friend,"  she  replied.  "  He  wrote  me  this,  *  Kowner,  told 
me  of  you  this :  "  The  past,  present  and  the  future  are  struggling  for  the  soul  of 
a  woman.  When  she  understands  that  past,  she  will  believe  in  that  future ;  and 
she  will  recognize  that  the  future  has  the  same  lineaments  as  the  past.  Faith 
comes  from  knowledge  and  faith  will  give  love  and  love's  requital."  You  see,  I 
know  it  by  heart." 

He  embraced  her.    "  So  that  suggested  the  picture." 

"  Yes,  and  the  future  wins ;  the  angel  of  the  future  is  the  past  with  a  young 
loving  face." 

THE   END. 
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Oldncwland* 

By  Dr.  THEODOR  HERZL 

Book  in 

THE  LAND   OF   BLOOM 

Chapter  III — {continued.) 

David  continued  to  address  the  audience  in  the  Neudorf  marquee. 

**  Let  me  make  clear  to  you  that  no  one  thinks  of  taking  away  anything  that 
belongs  to  you.  If  anyone  desired  to  do  that,  I  would  fight  at  your  side  to  the 
last  breath.  No!  There  is  no  question  of  depriving  you  of  your  rights.  The 
fruits  of  your  labor,  which  will  fructify,  are  yours.  The  point  is  different — quite 
different  to  that  which  is  being  put  to  you. 

"  Mendel  speaks  in  good  faith,  but  he  is  mistaken.  He  is  mistaken  if  he 
thinks  that  everything  we  can  see  is  the  labor  of  your  hands.  Your  hands  made 
it,  but  your  heads  did  not  think  it  out.  You  are,  thank  God,  not  so  ignorant  as 
the  peasants  of  other  days  and  other  countries;  but  still  you  do  not  know  the 
causes  that  made  the  happy  condition  of  your  state.  What  is  Neudorf?  Who- 
ever sees  it  for  the  first  time  and  does  not  know  its  history  is  amazed  or  pleased 
that  this  beautiful  village  has  been  founded  by  the  old  Roman  road  of  Tiberias — 
in  the  Wadi  Rummani.  I  traveled  here  to-day  with  two  strangers,  and  I  was 
proud  to  show  them  the  beauty  of  your  fields  in  which  the  barley  is  now  in  ear. 
Our  meadows,  and  our  orchards,  our  green  gardens,  our  pretty  houses,  our  cat- 
tle, our  machines,  our  irrigation  and  our  cultivated  moor.  I  say  '  ours  '  although 
not  a  span  of  the  soil  and  not  a  single  animal  belongs  to  me.  Everything  is  yours, 
but  I  feel  so  at  home  that  I  can  say  '  ours.'  And  when  these  visitors  ask  me  who 
conjured  this  into  existence  in  twenty  short  years,  I  answer  them  as  Mendel  has 
answered  them, '  We !    We !    We ! ' 

"Yes,  but  how?  Did  we  simply  come  here  and  work  with  our  hands  as 
Mendel  says  ?  With  our  weak  hands  that  formerly  had  been  so  little  accustomed 
to  field  labor?  How  could  we  achieve  results  which  were  not  achieved  hereto- 
fore? At  any  rate,  they  were  not  achieved  before  the  German  Protestant  pea- 
sants came  here  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  founded  a  few  colonies. 
We  have  even  surpassed  these,  the  most  capable  of  the  capable.  How  did  that 
come  about? 

"  It  is  true  you  have  worked  wholly  inspired  by  that  passion  which  we  Jews 
possess  for  our  Holy  Land?  For  others  this  was  an  unproductive  land,  for  us  it 
was  a  good  soil,  we  bedewed  it  with  our  love.  Our  first  notable  colonies  proved 
it  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet  that  settlement  was  economically  worth  very  little  be- 
cause it  was  founded  on  a  bad  principle.  Those,  over  there,  Muth  all  their  modern 
machinery,  could  only  make  the  old  type  of  village,  but  vou  have  the  new  village, 
and  that  is  not  the  work  of  your  hands  only,  my  friends. 

"  You  will  regard  it  as  a  joke  when  I  say  to  you  that  Neudorf  was  not  built 
in  Palestine  but  elsewhere ;  it  was  founded  in  England,  in  America,  in  France  and 
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in  Germany.  It  was  created  by  experience,  books  and  dreams;  the  failures  of 
practical  men  and  theorists  had  to  serve  in  your  education  though  you  did  not 
know  it. 

"  There  were  in  other  days  peasants  as  industrious  as  you,  and  yet  they  could 
not  find  a  green  swathe;  the  old-fashioned  peasant  did  not  know  his  own  soil. 
He  did  not  know  what  forces  were  hidden  in  the  earth,  for  he  was  cramped  in 
means  and  ideas  and  could  not  have  the  soil  examined  chemically.  He  perspired 
at  his  labor,  worked  harder  than  was  necessary,  either  in  the  wrong  place  or  with 
the  wrong  material.  The  old  peasant  could  not  work  economically  because  he 
was  like  a  man  in  a  mist  who  cannot  see  three  paces  before  him.  When  he  re- 
quired credit  for  improvements  he  became  the  prey  of  the  usurer  so  that  he  lost 
the  profit  even  before  he  began  to  labor.  He  was  not  assured  against  the  hail- 
storm and  against  the  plagues  that  beset  vegetation.  His  individual  power  could 
do  nothing  for  irrigation  and  drainage.  If  the  harvest  failed  he  was  wretched ; 
and  a  good  crop  did  not  make  him  rich,  because  he  could  not  find  the  world  mar- 
kets. He  had  either  too  much  or  too  little  labor.  His  hungry  children  could  not 
be  educated,  so  they  grew  up  ignorant :  as  ignorant  as  he  himself  and  his  fore- 
fathers. All  the  new  systems  of  transport  apparently  conspired  to  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  peasant.  In  some  countries  agriculture  became  only  possi- 
ble as  a  great  industry ;  machinery  enriched  the  larger  estate  owner,  and  made 
the  small  man  still  poorer.  A  new  condition  arose.  The  free  peasant  became  a 
servant  and  his  children  wage  slaves  in  prison-like  factories. 

"  Among  the  peasants,  the  older  order  of  civilization  tumbled  down  to  the 
ground,  then  many  right-minded  men  grew  concerned,  studied  and  experimented 
in  order  to  improve  conditions.  All  the  aids  that  science  and  experience  could 
oflfer  were  suggested.  One  thing  was  very  clear :  that  in  an  age  in  which  ma- 
chinery became  the  basis  of  human  existence  it  was  necessary  to  employ  our 
knowledge  of  the  working  powers  of  nature.  The  nineteenth  century  was  a  mar- 
velous hinging  period. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  curious  period  the  most  confused  thinkers  were 
taken  seriously  and  practical  experimenters  were  regarded  as  mad.  The  great 
Napoleon  did  not  believe  that  Fulton's  steamship  was  of  any  use.  In  contradis- 
tinction the  crazy  Fourier  received  generous  support  for  his  fantastic  schemes 
which  would  provide  homes  and  work  for  a  few  hundred  families.  Stephenson, 
the  inventor  of  the  railway,  and  Cabet,  the  dreamer  of  Icaria,  were  spirits  of  one 
age.  So  I  could  mention  to  you  many  names  which  you  would  hear  probably 
for  the   first  time." 

Everybody  had  listened  very  quietly  to  this  address  which  was  rather  a  lec- 
ture than  a  popular  speech.  As  David,  however,  paused  for  breath,  Mendel  said 
respectfully,  but  loudly,  "  To  the  point.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  found- 
ing of  Neudorf  ?  " 

David  turned  to  him  at  once.    "  Very  much,  my  friend." 

"  In  that  curious  century  every  new  machine  suggested  by  way  of  response 
a  new  socialistic  dream.    That  century  has  always  seemed  to  me  like  a  great  fac- 
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tory  in  which  the  machinery,  so  rich  in  ideas,  was  controlled  by  unhappy  people. 
The  chimneys  of  the  factory  belched  forth  clouds  of  smoke  into  a  heaven  which 
had  once  been  blue.  These  wonderfully  formed,  indefinite  and  speedily  diffused 
clouds  of  smoke  represented  the  socialistic  vision  of  the  future.  And  when  sigh- 
ing humanity  looked  up  they  no  longer  saw  their  former  heaven,  but  the  factory- 
born  clouds  of  the  future  state. 

"  The  sky  was  sometimes  tinted  with  roseate  hues ;  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  cloud  of  the  American  writer  Bellamy,  who,  in  his  book  '  Looking  Back- 
ward '  painted  a  vision  of  a  communistic  world.  In  it  everybody  could  eat  as 
much  as  he  liked  out  of  the  common  dish.  The  wolf  lay  down  with  the  lamb. 
Beautiful,  very  beautiful !  Only  the  wolf  was  no  longer  wolf  and  humanity  was 
no  longer  humanity. 

"  After  Bellamy  came  the  state  dream  of  the  romanticist.  Hertzke  unfolded 
his  Utopia  '  Freiland,'  a  very  brilliant  conjuration  very  simifar  to  the  never 
empty  conjuring  hat.  They  are  beautiful  dreams;  if  you  like,  cloud  vessels  that 
never  come  to  earth :  for  these  n6ble  friends  of  humanity  began  their  thoughtful 
works  upon  false  premises.  The  educated  among  you — I  know  that  there  are  to- 
day in  Neudorf,  as  there  were  thirty  years  ago  in  Katrah,  learned  peasants — who 
will  understand  when  I  say  that  these  raconteurs  began  their  Utopias  on  a  petiiia 
principii;  they  proved  their  case  by  a  statement  that  of  itself  needed  proving:  to 
wit,  that  humanity  possessed  the  ripeness  and  freedom  of  judgment  which  are 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  social  condition.  Perhaps  they  were 
themselves  convinced,  and  they  only  needed  to  find  the  solid  point  at  which  to 
insert  the  Archimcdian  lever.  They  believed  that  machinery  was  all-important  to 
create  something  modern.  No!  It  is  power  before  all  things — power — only 
power!  Were  we  to  discuss  the  newest  inventions  we  would  speedily  recognize 
all  the  forms  of  energy  which  give  machinery  their  motive  power.  We,  however, 
had  this  power.  How  did  we  come  to  it?  It  was  created  by  the  indescribable, 
continuous  pressure  put  upon  us  by  persecution,  and  by  need.  This  forced  the 
dispersed  to  come  together  and  strengthened  their  union.  For  it  was  not  merely 
the  poor,  but  also  the  powerful,  not  merely  the  young  but  also  the  wise,  not  mere- 
ly the  enthusiastic  but  the  educated,  not  merely  the  hands  but  also  the  head — a 
people — the  whole  of  a  people  found  itself  united — refound  itself. 

"  We  made  a  new  community  not  because  we  were  superior  human  beings, 
but  just  ordinary  mortals  with  the  ordinary  human  need  of  light,  and  air,  and 
health,  and  honor,  and  freedom  of  development  and  security  of  ownership.  And 
as  we  had  to  build,  we  erected  a  house  after  the  fashion  of  the  year  1900,  not 
that  of  the  year  1800,  or  1600,  or  of  any  earlier  style  of  architecture.  That  is  self- 
understood  and  clear.  We  profited  greatly.  We  did  nothing  uncommon.  We 
only  did  what  could  be  done  in  our  time  under  our  conditions,  and  which  had  be- 
•  come  a  historical  necessity." 

Mendel  became  impatient,  and  shouted.  "  To  the  point !    To  the  point !  " 

David  answered  him  in  friendly  tones.  "  I  will  soon  end  because  I  only  want 
to  make  clear  to  you  your  beginning.  Your  beginning  would  have  been  impos- 
sible hut  for  the  tremendous  social  and  political  work  done  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury.  Individual  Jews  took  part  in  that  task,  but  not  only  Jews.  No  nation  can 
regard  as  its  property  what  common  human  needs  produced.  It  belongs  to  the 
whole  of  humanity.  Those  who  are  thoughtful  and  desirous  of  knowledge  will 
probably  ask  who  were  the  guides  who  discovered  these  happy  paths  for  human- 
ity. The  Anglo-Saxon  race  deserve  the  greatest  tribute,  for  it  is  among  the  Eng- 
lish people  we  discover  the  first  small  beginnings  of  that  co-operative  system  that 
we  have  adopted  and  developed,  German  science  added  its  important  word,  and 
whoever  wishes  to  know  more  about  it,  I  will  give  him  the  books  on  the  history 
of  the  co-operative  movement  in  England,  Germany  and  France." 

A  young  peasant  raised  his  hand  as  though  to  speak.  Friedmann  saw  him 
and  said,  "  What  is  it  you  wish,  Jacob  ?  " 

The  youngster  colored  at  his  own  audacity  and  said  in  a  trembling  tone,  "  I 
simply  wish  to  tell  Mr.  Litvak  that  we  have  in  our  communal  library  a  history  ot 
the  Pioneers  of  Rochdale." 

"  Let  Mendel  read  the  book,"  answered  David.  "  It  is  a  fine,  educating  his- 
tory. The  brave  Pioneers  of  Rochdale,  as  they  are  called,  have  done  much  for 
you.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  done  much  for  the  whole  of  humanity,  though 
they  were  only  thinking  of  themselves.  When  you  go  to-day  into  your  produce 
store  and  buy  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  price,  you  have  to  thank  the  pioneers 
of  Rochdale ;  and  if  your  Neudorf  is  to-day  a  fruitful,  agricultural,  productive  co- 
operative union,  you  have  to  thank  the  martyrs  of  Rahaline  in  Ireland.  To  them 
also  it  was  not  clear  they  were  performing  a  deed  of  world-wide,  historical  sig- 
nificance when  they,  in  the  year  1831,  founded  with  the  aid  of  a  land  owner,  Mr. 
Vandaleur,  the  first  new  village.  Yes,  many  decades  passed  before  the  learned 
and  the  clever  understood  the  idea  of  Rahaline.  Rochdale  and  its  produce  soci- 
eties were  understood  much  sooner  than  Rahaline  with  its  new  village  on  a  co- 
operative basis. 

"  When  we  built  our  new  community  we  naturally  began  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  village  instead  of  on  the  old,  bad  system.  Nothing  is  in  Neudorf  which  was 
not  in  Rahaline ;  the  entire  difference  is  that  instead  of  Mr.  Vandaleur  being  the 
head  of  the  movement,  the  new  community  itself,  of  which  you  are  members,  is 
the  directing  land  owner." 

Another  peasant  stood  up  and  said,  "  Please  tell  us  the  history  of  Vandaleur 
and  Rahaline,  Mr.  Litvak." 

"  Willingly,  my  friend.  At  that  time  Ireland  was  a  poor  island  with  an  un- 
happy population.  The  land-holders  were  bad  and  the  peasants  were  often  driven 
to  crime.  There  was  one  good  land-owner,  whose  name  was  Vandaleur.  His 
land  was  parcelled  out  to  a  very  discontented  peasantry.  At  the  beginning  of  tlie 
year  183 1  the  misery  of  the  people  was  very  great.  The  peasants  were  driven  to 
horrible  crimes.  Mr.  Vandaleur  had  a  land  agent,  whom,  owing  to  his  autocratic 
rulins",  the  laborers  hated  bitterly,  and  in  their  desperation  they  killed  him.  What 
did  Vandaleur  do?  Something  great.  Instead  of  dealing  harshly  with  the  peo- 
ple, he  came  to  the  superhuman  thought  of  doing  them  good. 
.  .  "He  called  the  proud  and  worthless  men  tosrether,  united  them  in  a  workers* 
co-operative  society,  and  eave  this  corporation  his  land  at  Rahaline  as  the  basis 
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of  the  scheme.  The  purpose  of  the  union  was  that  they  should  utihze  the  common 
capital,  support  one  another,  lead  a  better  life,  and  educate  their  children.  Mr. 
Vandaleur  was  to  control  and  own  the  property  until  the  union  had  paid  up  its  in- 
debtedness to  him ;  the  profits  of  the  union  should  be  used  to  build  up  a  reserve 
fund,  and  buy  out  the  land-owner.  The  union  elected  its  own  officers.  The  mem- 
bers freely  elected  their  committee  of  nine  men ;  each  man  was  responsible  for  a 
certain  department,  for  agriculture,  for  manufacture,  for  trade,  education  and  so 
forth.  The  day  laborers  were  appointed  by  the  committee.  Everybody  had  tj 
work  according  to  his  powers.  The  wage  of  the  members  of  the  union  was  that 
common  to  the  district,  but  they  had  to  pay  toward  a  sick  fund  and  similar  mu- 
tual benefit  organizations.  To  outward  seeming  they  were  the  wage  laborers  of 
an  estate  owner,  but  the  estate  belonged  to  themselves.  Mr.  Vandaleur  devoted 
himself  to  the  general  supervision  of  affairs,  and  the  plan  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Vandaleur  enjoyed  a  larger  rent  from  Rahaline  than  at  any  previous 
time,  and  the  laborers  who  had  formerly  lived  under  the  most  wretched  condi- 
tions, suddenly  and  without  any  marvelous  trick  change,  began  to  prosper. 
They  worked  with  courage  and  achieved  excellent  results.  They  knew  that  they 
were  laboring  for  themselves,  and  this  gave  them  extra  energy.  The  men  who 
had  murdered  the  estate  agent  did  the  most  arduous  work  without  any  immediate 
overseer  for  they  supervised  each  other.  Record  was  kept  of  all  the  work  done 
and  of  everything  completed.  At  the  end  of  each  week  each  received  what  he 
had  really  earned.  There  was  no  uniformity  of  earnings.  To  the  active  more, 
to  the  lazy  less." 

"  Bravo !  "  shouted  someone  in  the  crowd.    Some  laughter  followed. 

"  David  continued.  It  was  soon  made  clear  that  the  earnings  of  the  workers 
of  Rahaline  averaged  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  workers  in  the  surrounding 
district ;  and  yet  it  was  the  same  soil  and  the  same  people.  They  had  found  the 
solving  principle — agricultural  productive  co-operation.  The  wages  were  not 
paid  in  money,  but  in  wage  notes,  which  were  good  tender  only  in  the  stores  of 
Rahaline ;  for  they  could  purchase  there  everything  they  wanted  and  the  stores 
belonged  to  the  union.  They  sold  better  goods  at  wholesale  prices.  It  is  histori- 
cally recorded  that  the  people  of  Rahaline  bought  in  their  own  stores  at  fifty  per 
cent,  below  the  usual  rate.  Every  worker  was  sure  of  his  work  and  of  the  regu- 
larity of  his  wages.  The  sick  and  the  invalid  were  supported  and  nursed.  On 
the  death  of  a  father  the  orphans  were  cared  for. 

"  But  I  will  not  tell  you  further  what  you  can  read  in  books.  I  should  prefer 
that  you  look  into  the  books  of  Webb-Potter,  Oppenheimer,  Seifert,  Ruber  and 
others  which  I  will  send  to  your  library." 

Another  peasant  sprang  up.  "  And  what  happened  further  to  Rahaline,  Mr. 
Litvak?" 

David  continued.  "In  the  course  of  two  years  Rahaline  achieved  a  wonderful 
prosperity.  Houses  and  furniture,  food  and  clothing,  the  standard  of  living  and 
the  education  of  the  children  testified  to  the  well-being  of  the  peasants.  The  re- 
serve fund  grew,  and  after  a  few  years  the  workmen  were  approaching  the  condi- 
tion of  actually  becoming  the  owners  of  the  estate,  had  Mr.  Vandaleur  not  left  his 
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task  incompleted.  He  lost  all  his  wealth  at  a  gaming  table  in  Dublin,  and  fled  to 
America.  His  creditors  sold  Rahaiine,  disbanded  the  co-operative  society  and  the 
happy  island  sank  into  the  sea  of  misery.  But  the  lesson  of  Rahaiine  was  not  lost. 
Science  saved  it,  and  when  we  returned  our  people  to  the  beloved  soil  of  Palestine 
we  established  thousands  of  Rahalines.  Vandaleur  was  neither  strong  enough 
nor  persistent  enough  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  had  to  be  a  great  union  of 
human  forces  and  this  union  is  our  new  community.  That  is  your  land-owner. 
It  has  provided  you  with  a  land  and  the  means  of  labor,  for  which  you  have  to 
thank  your  present  well  being.  But  even  the  new  community  did  not  obtain  this 
from  itself.  It  did  not  obtain  it  either  from  the  brains  of  its  leaders  or  the  pock- 
ets of  its  followers.  The  new  community  rests  much  more  on  the  ideas  which 
were  the  common  product  of  all  the  civilizations. 

"  Do  you  understand,  my  friends,  what  I  mean  ?  It  would  be  non-ethical  if 
we  would  refuse  admission  to  any  person,  whencever  he  might  come,  whatever 
his  race  or  belief,  if  he  desire  to  take  part  in  our  life.  We  stand  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  civiUzations  of  other  nations.  Whoever  joins  us,  recognizes 
our  regulations,  accepts  the  duties  of  our  community,  he  shall  also  enjoy  our 
rights.  What  we  possess  we  owe  to  the  pioneer  efforts  of  others.  Therefore  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  pay  our  debts,  and  for  that  there  is  only  one  waV;  that  of 
the  highest  toleration.  Our  slogan  must  be  now  and  ever,  '  Man,  you  are  my 
brother.'  " 

The  old  rabbi  raised  himself,  and  his  shaking  hands  led  the  applause.  The 
crowd  followed  his  example.  They  shouted  for  David  as  he  left  the  tribune,  but 
Mendel  shouted  above  the  applause,  "Then  the  strangers  will  take  away  our 
bread ! " 

David  turned  back  and  said,  "  No,  Mendel,  that  is  a  mistake.  Those  who 
come  later  will  not  make  you  poorer,  but  richer.  The  wealth  of  a  country  is  its 
laboring  population.  That  you  know  from  your  own  self ;  the  more  workers,  the 
more  bread,  if  the  social  regulations  are  as  correct  as  ours.  Naturally,  the  new- 
comers will  not  exploit  your  fields  nor  your  rights.  But  so  as  it  was  good  for 
Neudorf  when  newcomers  settled  on  its  outskirts,  so  is  it  good  for  the  entire  new 
community.  Each  must  create  that  profit  which  he  wishes  to  enjoy,  and  the  more 
each  produces  the  more  our  community  possesses.  The  oldest  among  you,  who 
have  lived  the  history  of  Neudorf,  know  that  from  your  own  experience.  First 
there  were  twenty  families  here.  I  ask,  was  it  to  your  disadvantage  that  thirty 
or  forty  and  even  one  hundred  families  came  hither.  I  ask,  have  the  first  settlers 
become  richer  or  poorer  ?  " 

The  question  was  now  clearly  understood,  and  the  applause  was  enthusiastic. 
"  Litvak  is  right.    We  are  all  doing  better !    Yes,  better !  " 

David  concluded :  "  That,  then,  is  the  answer.  That  which  has  done  good 
in  the  present  will  be  good  for  the  future.  The  more  people  come  to  work,  the 
better  for  all.    Therefore,  we  shall  not,  out  of  a  spirit  of  neighborly  love,  sa)% 

*  Man  vou  are  rny  brother ! '    We  shall  say  out  of  the  sense  of  our  own  advantage, 

*  Brother,  you  are  welcome.'  The  oldest  among  you  know  what  this  country 
looked  like  twenty  years  ago,  morass  and  waste.    The  first  comers  settled  on  the 
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best  land.  The  next  squatted  on  land  of  a  lesser  quality  and  yet  did  well.  Every 
later  settlement  took  inferior  soil  until  the  marshes  were  drained ;  and  this  itself 
needed  more  and  more  labor.  To-day  Neudorf  is  a  garden,  a  ^yide,  beautiful 
garden  in  which  it  is  good  to  live.  But  all  your  plantations  are  worth  nothing, 
and  they  will  become  parched  if  free  thought,  courage  and  love  of  humanity  are 
not  upheld.  These  ideas,  which  spread  culture,  the  ideas  shall  blossom  among 
you.  Because  I  expect  this  of  you,  therefore  I  say  Hurrah,  Hurrah — once  again, 
Hurrah  for  Neudorf !  " 

The  crowd  was  inspired.  "  Bravo,  Litvak !  Bravo,  Neudorf !  "  They  carried 
the  speaker  shoulder-high  round  and  round  the  hall. 

And  that  day  Dr.  Geyer  lost  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  Neudorf. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  visit  the  exemplary  institutions  of  Neudorf. 
Mr.  Kingscourt  interested  himself  especially  in  the  chemical  experimental  station 
and  in  the  modern  machine  houses  of  the  community.  Friedrich  Lowenberg  gave 
more  attention  to  the  public  school  and  to  the  library  which  was  replete  with  pop- 
ular works  on  modern  science.  Miriam,  as  a  pedagogue,  was  his  guide.  At  first 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  with  all  he  saw,  but  the  more  he  realized  the  remark- 
able work  that  had  been  done  toward  the  uplifting  of  the  spirit  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physique  of  the  rising  generation,  the  more  sorrowful  his  countenance 
became.    At  length  he  sighed  deeply. 

"  What  ails  you,  Doctor,"  said  Miriam  in  a  friendly  tone. 

"  I  have  a  heavy  load  on  my  heart.  I  see  now  that  I  have  neglected  a  duty. 
I  might  have  done  something,  I  ought  to  have  done  something  in  support  of  this 
wonderful  work  of  righting  the  people.  I  was  one  of  the  cultured  and  I  shouh! 
have  understood  what  was  in  course  of  preparation  in  my  own  time.  But,  no,  I 
was  too  deeply  concerned  with  my  own  miserable  sorrows.  I  ran  away  front 
them,  and  I  spent  twenty  years  in  the  most  stupid  inutility.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
I  feel.    I — I  am  ashamed  of  myself." 

She  wished  to  calm  him. 

"  No,  no,"  he  continued,  "  don't  endeavor  to  console  me.  You,  with  your 
useful  life,  can  only  contradict  me  out  of  sympathy,  not  out  of  conviction.  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  inactivity,  of  my  egotism.  The  cultured  Jew  of  my  time  had  the 
duty  of  associating  himself  with  these  poor  people.  I  deserted  that  duty — shame- 
fully.   Condemn  me,  Miss  Miriam,  but  at  least  do  not  despise  me." 

"  Despise  you  !  How  can  I  do  that  ?  "  she  said  in  a  soft  voice.  "  How  can  T 
despise  the  benefactor  of  our  house  ?  " 

"  Please — please  don't  speak  of  that  any  more.  You  discourage  me  when 
you  praise  me.  I  know  all  too  well  that  I  deserve  no  praise.  I  know  there  is  a 
duty  cast  upon  the  intellectually  gifted  as  in  the  old  times  there  was  a  noblesse 
oblige.  That  duty  is  to  assist  in  the  uplifting  of  one's  generation.  Each  one  ac- 
cording to  his  own  power  and  intuition.  With  all  your  kindness,  you  could  not 
help  getting  me  to  realize  that  T  have  no  cause  to  reproach  myself." 
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"  Is  it  then  too  late?  "  she  answered.  "  You  can  enter  the  ranks  of  the  new 
community.  A  place  will  be  assigned  to  you  where  you  can  be  active.  Every 
force  is  welcome  among  us.  You  heard  that  from  miy  brother.  And  how  gladly 
we  would  receive  you !  " 

"  Do  you  really  believe  it,  Miss  Miriam  ?  '"  said  he  in  a  relieved  tone.  "  It  is 
not  too  late?    I  can  still  become  a  useful  individual?  " 

"  Certainly,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh, 

Hope  came  back  to  him.  He  felt  rejuvenated,  for  he  saw  a  new  life  spread- 
ing out  before  him.  Then  a  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  sighed  still  more 
deeply. 

"  Oh,  no,  Miss  Miriam ;  it  would  be  too  beautiful.  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish. 
I  dare  not  remain  here.    I  am  not  free." 

She  became  pale  and  her  voice  quivered  as  she  asked,  "  You  are  not  free  ? "' 

"  No.    I  am  bound  for  life  to  someone." 

"  Might  one  ask  who  that  is  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"  Mr.  Kingscourt,"  and  he  explained  to  her  his  relation  to  the  old  man.  He 
had  pledged  his  word  of  honor  not  to  leave  him,  so  he  could  not  remain  longer 
in  the  country  than  his  friend  desired,  and  that  desire  would  not  outlast  many 
days.  Miriam's  face  cleared  as  she  listened  to  the  explanation :  "  And  if  Mr. 
Kingscourt  gave  you  back  your  word." 

"  But  he  will  not  do  it  unless  I  ask  him.  And  such  a  request  would  be  an  act 
of  faithlessness  and  unthankfulness  to  a  splendid  man.  I  have  no  better  friend 
than  hej  and  he  has  only  me.    What  would  become  of  him  if  I  left  him  ?  " 

"  He  would  have  to  remain  with  us,"  she  suggested.  Friedrich  said  he  knew 
the  old  man  regarded  this  as  impossible ;  at  the  utmost  Kingscourt  would  remain 
a  few  days  or  weeks  and  travel  around  inspecting  what  was  worthy  of  being  seen  ; 
then  nothing  would  prevent  his  journeying  to  Europe. 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress,  the  others  had  ended  their  tour.  A 
plain  meal  was  oiTered  them  in  the  house  of  Friedmann ;  the  after-dinner  talk  re- 
lated to  the  past  and  the  future  of  Neudorf.  The  majority  of  the  villagers  had, 
after  the  meeting,  returned  to  their  work  or  had  made  for  their  homes.  Only  a 
small  group,  who  lived  in  the  center  of  Neudorf,  witnessed  the  departure  of  the 
motor-car.  These  raised  their  hats,  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as  David  and  his 
company  sped  on  their  journey. 

To  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  country  road  were  well  planted  fields,  vine- 
yards, tobacco  plantations  and  orchards ;  nowhere  more  than  a  foot  of  waste  land. 
In  the  distance  they  saw  machine  reapers  at  work  in  the  fields  and  carloads  of 
luzern  (fodder  for  cattle)  passed  them  en  route.  Friedrich  noted  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  accumulated  through  the  economical  development  of  this  re- 
markable soil.  Fields  were  already  planted  with  maize,  sesame  and  lentils  for  the 
summer  crop ;  and  at  a  greater  distance,  the  earth,  still  damp  from  the  last  win- 
ter rains,  was  being  plowed  for  the  next  winter  harvest. 

The  tobacco  was  just  undergoing  replantation,  and  the  laborers  were  busy 
carefully  separating  the  weak  from  the  strong  plants.  The  hop  bines  were  cov- 
ered with  blossom  and  the  clineing  blooms  were  kept  up  by  eucalyptus  sticks  or 
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wire  screens.  The  architect  Steineck  interposed  in  the  general  conversation  and 
sang  an  inspiring  song  in  praise  of  the  eucalyptus,  the  beautiful  Australian  tree 
which  had  been  imported  in  thousands  and  which  had  restored  the  health  of  the 
soil.  But  for  the  eucalyptus,  which  grew  so  quickly,  the  morasses  would  not  have 
been  so  rapidly  gotten  rid  of.  Without  it  the  general  settlement  could  not  have 
progressed  at  such  a  rapid  pace. 

"  Yes,"  said  David's  wife,  "  Steineck  has,  in  thanks  to  the  eucalyptus,  es- 
tablished a  monument  to  it.  He  ornaments  the  columns  of  the  houses  with  euca- 
lyptus foHage." 

They  rode  on ;  and  the  ever-pleasant  spring  breeze  met  them  while  the  fields 
had  all  the  beautiful  eflfects  made  by  the  spring  buttercups,  daisies,  iris,  crocus, 
orchids  and  violets.  The  route  now  lay  through  romantic  scenery.  They  were 
crossing  that  part  of  the  country  by  whose  crags  and  caves  the  Jewish  people 
had  once  gathered  to  defend  their  land  from  the  enemy  and  fought  their  last  bat- 
tles for  Palestine.  David,  much  moved,  recalled  these  ancient  times.  Then  the 
road  bent,  and  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon  light,  they  came  upon  the  plain,  and 
before  them  was  the  sea  of  Genezareth. 

Across  the  width  of  the  lake  there,  darted  large  and  small  vessels,  and  the 
water  shimmered  with  the  brightness  of  the  electric  barks.  Friedrich  could  not 
help  being  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  for  beyond  the  sea  there  rose  beau- 
tiful white  villas,  and  there  was  Magdala,  a  sparkling  new  township,  pretty  with 
its  gardens  and  decorated  houses.  But  without  pausing  they  traveled  on  to  Ti- 
berias, southward  by  the  shore  line.  They  had  a  picture  of  clear,  happy  life  before 
them,  something  that  reminded  them  of  the  glory  of  the  scene  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Riviera  between  Cannes  and  Nizza  at  the  height  of  the  season.  The 
carriage  folk  mostly  used  motor-cars ;  but  there  were  also  horses,  mule  teams  and 
bicycles,  and  folk  mounted  on  horseback.  It  was  the  international  public  which 
frequents  every  holiday  resort,  and  it  was  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion.  Kings- 
court  and  Friedrich  were  informed  that  Tiberias,  owing  to  the  curative  qualities 
of  its  springs  and  its  situation,  had  become  a  winter  resort  to  which  people  fled 
from  Europe  and  America,  and  who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  eternal  spring  of 
Sicily  or  Egypt.  As  soon  as  good  hotels  had  been  established  in  Tiberias,  the 
tourists  .ilocked  there.  Able  Swiss  hotel-keepers  had  recognized  the  advantages 
of  the  situation  and  had  utilized  it  for  their  benefit. 

They  drove  past  these  hotels,  the  balconies  of  which  were  crowded  with 
ladio.^  and  gentlemen.  Beyond  them  they  could  see  tennis  courts  in  which  young 
men  and  women,  dressed  in  white,  were  playing.  Various  orchestras,  Hungarian, 
Roumanian,  Italian,  in  their  several  national  costumes,  were  playing  on  a  great 
terrace.  They  saw  all  this  in  glimpses  as  they  traveled  swiftly  through  Tiberias 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  mansions  and  the  Oriental  houses  of  a  small 
harbor.  Stately  mosques,  churches  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  cross,  and  syna- 
gogues abounded.  The  south  end  of  the  city,  where  there  were  again  villas  and 
hotels,  seenjcd  spread  out  as  one  of  unbroken  gardens;  and  thitherward  were  the 
hot  sprirgs  which  had  made  the  reputation  of  Tiberias. 

The  motor-car  at  length  came  to  a  halt  on  the  road  between  the  harbor  and 
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the  spring,  before  a  veranda  which  could  be  only  partially  seen  from  the  roadway. 

"  We  have  arrived,"  shouted  David,  and  he  sprang  from  his  seat.  The  ve- 
randa door  opened,  an  old  man  stepped  out,  and  with  a  pleased  air  raised  his  cap 
and  said,  "  David,  my  child,  where  is  he  ?  " 

Friedrich  was  surprised.  Here,  in  the  house  of  the  elder  Litvak,  he  was  ex- 
pected with  great  interest;  but  the  explanation  was  simple  enough:  his  arrival 
had  been  made  known  by  telephone.  And  this  stately  old  man  was  the  bent,  mis- 
erable peddler  whom  Friedrich  had  once  seen  in  a  cafe  at  Vienna,  and  to  whom 
he  had  given  charity !  What  a  remarkable,  happy  change !  And  yet,  everything 
had  been  done  in  a  natural  way.  The  Litvaks  had  belonged  to  the  first  who  had 
crossed  over  to  join  in  the  resettlement  work.  They  were  enjoying  the  fruit  of 
the  economic  success  which  they  had  helped  to  create. 

But  there  was  a  sorrow  in  the  house,  and  Friedrich  was  introduced  to  it  at 
once.  It  was  David's  ailing  mother.  On  the  floor  above  the  veranda,  from 
which  a  beautiful  view  could  be  obtained  across  the  lake,  she  lay,  rather  than  sat, 
in  an  invalid's  chair.  She  gave  Friedrich  her  thin,  yellowish  hand  when  he  en- 
tered, and  her  weak  eyes,  pained  with  much  suffering,  gave  him  a  look  of  unend- 
ing thankfulness. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  after  some  general  conversation,  "  yes,  dear  Doctor,  Tiber- 
las  is  beautiful,  the  baths  are  good,  but  one  must  come  here  while  there  is  stili 
time.    With  me  it  was  too  late,  too  late." 

Miriam  caressed  her.  "  Mother,  you  are  looking  better  since  you  are  here. 
The  cure  is  doing  you  good.    You  will  only  feel  this  when  you  are  again  home." 

Mrs.  Litvak  laughed  sorrowfully.  "  My  dear  child,  I  am  satisfied  as  it  is. 
I  am  nearly  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Look  out  there,  Doctor.  Is  it  not  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  ?  " 

Friedrich  looked  out  over  the  veranda  across  the  fields.  The  shimmering  sea 
of  Genezareth,  spring  green  covering  the  earth  from  valley  to  hill,  on  the  further 
side  hanging  Dscholan  mirrored  in  the  waters.  On  the  north  side  the  bend  ot 
the  flowing  Jordan  and  beyond  that  the  snow-white  majesty  of  Hermon,  the  great 
gray  giant  among  the  smaller  hills  keeping  guard  over  the  rejuvenated  land ;  and 
to  the  left,  ever  nearer,  the  soft  prettiness  of  the  plain  of  Genezareth,  Magdala  and 
Tiberias,  a  stone  jewel  glittering  against  the  dark  walls  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  hill. 
And  everywhere  new  green  and  blossom,  a  young  upspringing  world. 

"  It  is  the  Garden  of  Eden,"  said  Friedrich, 

And  when  he  felt  that  Miriam  stood  beside  him,  without  thought  he  sought 
her  hand  and  pressed  it  as  though  he  wished  to  thank  her  that  life  was  still  so 
beautiful.  The  ailing  woman  saw  it  from  her  chair.  A  feeling  of  satisfaction 
moved  her  and  her  heart  beat  strongly.  "  Children,"  she  murmured  quietly,  and 
sank  back  in  a  dream. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  Ghetto  Street 

By  SAMUEL  GREENBURG 

The  street  of  the  Ghetto  is  pale, 
But  its  throbbing  heart  is  bright. 

'Tis  sustained  by  an  infinite  power 
And  rays  of  spiritual  light. 

The  street  of  the  Ghetto  is  pale, 
But  its  dauntless  soul  is  fair. 

And  white  are  its  walls  and  stones, 
'Spite  their  years  of  humble  wear. 


ON  THE  EAST  SIDE  OF  NEW   YORK 

The  many  feet  that  have  trod 
In  humility,  over  its  face, 

Add  but  to  its  pensive  charm. 
And  reveal  its  celestial  grace. 

Age,  poverty,  sorrow  and  faith, 
Have  ennobled  a  contrite  heart 

That  sings  with  hope,  and  peers 
Beyond  life's  darker  part. 
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A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  JEWISH  PROGRESS 


(FEB.  10  TO  MAR.  10) 


The  scene  of  the  dramatic 
The  elements    of    Jewish    life 

Passing  Month  ^ave  been  suddenly  shift- 
ed more  or  less  from 
those  centers  where  we  expect  most  to 
look  for  them.  Russia  truly  looms 
large  in  current  affairs,  and  matters  in 
this  country  are  full  of  personal  interest, 
but  the  facts  which  strike  out  in  this 
month's  record  are  the  sudden  and  rig- 
orous enforcement  of  a  new  alien  immi- 
gration act  in  South  Africa  and  a  legal 
decision  by  which  the  Jews  in  Canada 
know  that  their  children  can  only  be  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools  by  the 
courtesy  and  good  will  of  their  fellow 
subjects. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Mielzin- 
Men  er,  to  which  we  refer  else- 

and  Measures  -where,  completed  the  ne- 
cessity for  appointing  a 
new  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Hebrew 
Union  College.  The  executive,  which 
has  recently  improved  the  curriculum 
of  the  college,  has  given  a  call  to  Dr. 
Kaufmann  Kohler,  beyond  all  doubt  a 
Jewish  theological  scholar  with,  and 
this   is   more   disputable,   a   somewhat 


Christiological  tendency.  Dr.  Kohler 
has  earned  a  great  reputation  in  New 
York  and  leaves  it  with  the  good  wishes 
of  the  entire  community.  He  goes  to 
face  an  institution  whose  spirit  has  late- 
ly been  somewhat  changed.  Jewish 
consciousness  has  now  found  a  vogue 
there,  and  undoubtedly  affected  by  the 
attitude  of  Rabbi  Leonard  Levy,  who 
erstwhile  manifested  some  curious  atti- 
tudes on  Judaism,  the  college  is  to-day 
more  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Jewish 
idealism  than  by  the  dry  disputes  of 
theologians.  The  criticisms  of  Dr.Emil 
G.  Hirsch,  who  might  have  headed  the 
college,  but  has  always  displayed  a  con- 
sistent contempt  for  its  earlier  achieve- 
ments, has  not  been  without  a  whole- 
some effect  upon  the  institution.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Schechter  in 
New  York  and  Kohler  in  Cincinnati 
have  any  of  those  gifts  which  made  the 
Oxford  of  Jowett  or  tinged  the  whole 
range  of  thought  of  those  who,  in  re- 
cent years,  passed  through  the  Breslau 
Seminary. 

The  shifting  of  the  Rabbi  to  the  pro- 
fessorship promises  to  extend  the  posi- 
tion of  Dr.  Schulman  of  Temple  Beth- 
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El,  who  lately  professed  to  see  in  Jew- 
ish literature  the  tie  that  binds  Jew  to 
Jew.  At  the  same  time,  the  coming  of 
the  Pittsburg  rabbi  to  Temple  Emanu- 
El  has  been  boomed.  The  reverend 
gentleman,  however,  has  determined  to 
keep  his  business  engagement  with  his 
congregation,  and  despite  his  long  resi- 
dence here,  is  still  in  many  respects 
typical  of  English  Jewry. 

These  men  have,  to  an  ex- 
The  Rabbinical  tent,  been  made  by  meas- 
LDIploma  ^-es  rather  than  have 
made  a  measure  for  them- 
selves. And  even  the  Chief  Rabbi 
of  England,  Dr.  Adler,  has  yielded 
gracefully  and  tactfully  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  and  agreed 
that    the    Jews'    College    of    London 


should  issue  to  every  qualified  student 
a  diploma  of  the  rabbinical  degree 
known  as  the  Hatorath  Haroath. 
There  will,  naturally,  be  different  rea- 
sons and  explanations  offered  of  this 
act,  for  the  Chief  Rabbi  for  many  years 
refused  to  regard  any  man  as  worthy 
of  that  dignity,  disputed  the  right  of 
English  rabbis  to  obtain  the  diploma 
from  Russia  or  Galician  Yeshibas,  and 
only  confirmed  two  of  the  college  pu- 
pils in  that  position  after  a  long  and 
severe  battle  that  dates  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  decade.  The  treaty 
of  peace  has  been  signed  by  the  Rab- 
binate, and  the  London  community 
will  be  in  future  less  perturbed  by  its 
own  critics,  who  considered  the  old  po- 
sition an  anomalous  one ;  and  this,  in 
turn,  will  probably  not  be  without  an 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Relig- 
ious Union,  which,  on  the  one  side,  is 
being  drawn  into  the  meshes  of  the  old 
Reform    Congregation,    and,    on    the 


REV,    DR.   KAUFMANN    KOHLER 
President  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
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LEO    N.    LEVI 
President  of  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith 

Other,  is  being  weakly  led  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Singer,  the  only  representative  of 
Orthodoxy  in  its  midst. 

Among  men  who  make 
Organizers  measures  and  have  come 
to  the  front  this  month  is 
Mr.  Leo  N.  Levi,  a  Southern  man  who 
has  obtained  a  firm  grip  upon  New 
York  Jewry  through  the  B'nai  B'rith, 
the  New  York  district  of  which  has  cele- 
brated its  jubilee.  Under  Mr.  Levy's 
direction  the  B'nai  B'rith  is  producing  a 
large  number  of  schemes,  but  its  most 
important  work  is  the  redistribution  of 
Jewish  immigrants  and  old  settlers,  a 
task  which  one  imagines  needs  all  the 
resources  the  B'nai  B'rith  has  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

In  quite  another  direction  promi- 
nence has  come  to  Mr.  Heinrich  Con- 
ried,  a  plain  Cohen  in  his  younger 
days,  who  has  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  the  upholder  of  the  artis- 


tic element  in  New  York  theatricals^ 
as  the  manager  of  the  German  Theatre 
at  Irving  place ;  he  once  more  demon- 
strates the  Jewish  fitness  for  the  post  of 
entrepeneur  by  being  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  where  grand  opera  on  a  grand 
scale  is  to  be  maintained  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Jew,  supported  largely  by 
Jewish  financiers.  An  Amaruth  suc- 
ceeds an  Amaruth,  for  Mr.  Grau  is  also 
a  Jew,  and  Mr.  Damrosch,  the  other 
possible  candidate,  is  of  the  same  race 
and  faith. 


No  Longer 
Good  Hope 


The  information  to  hand 
as  to  why  and  wherefore 
the  Parliament  of  Cape 
Colony,  which  has  but  re- 
cently been  permitted  to  resume  its  leg- 
islative function,  should  have  passed  an 
alien  immigration  act,  and  why,  more- 
over, that  act  should  suddenly  be  rigor- 
ously enforced  is  very  scant.  The  Lon- 
don  shipping  companies,   ignorant   of 


JACOB    B.    KLEIN 

President  of  District  Grand  Lodge  No.  i,  I.  O. 
which  celebrated  its  Jubilee  March  8. 


B.  B. 
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Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York 

anything  more  than  that  a  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  in  Cape  Town  and  that 
an  act  existed  in  Natal,  which  had  never 
been  enforced,  shipped  Jews  to  South 
Africa,  and  these  were  stopped  at  the 
port  of  a  country  in  which  the  Jew  has 
done  much  pioneering  work,  has 
achieved  considerable  success  and 
where  his  patriotism  has  been  fully  and 
adequately  recognized  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Crown.  The  latest  advices 
seem  to  show  that  the  first  arrivals  un- 
der the  new  law  will  not  suffer  for  what, 
to  them,  is  ex  post  facto  legislation ;  but 
the  stream  of  migration  to  South  Africa 
has  slackened,  if  not  dried  up  and  the 
attitude  of  the  London  Jewish  com- 
munity, which  has  determined  to  fight 
for  the  "  open  door  "  in  South  Africa, 
betrays  a  fear  of  harsh  regulations,  for 
it  urges  the  presentation  of  a  test  case 
in  the  South  African  courts  whereby  a 
decision  shall  be  obtained  that  Yiddish 
is  a  European  language :  a  decision 
which  would  certainly  affect  the  immi- 
gration laws  here  and  elsewhere. 


Restricting 
Immigration 


The  London  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Alien  Immi- 
gration has  again  begun 
its    public    hearings,    but 


the  temper  of  the  times  is  strangely  anti- 
Jewish,  as  the  cartoon  typical  of  the 
kind  now  popular  in  London,  published 
in  this  issue,  shows.  Punch  has  a  good 
skit  making  the  English  rogue  jealous 
of  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  pick- 
pocket, but  against  that  is  the  fact  that 
even  the  Recorder  of  London  has 
spoken  against  Jews  to  criminals 
brought  before  him  who  were  not  Jews. 
A  major  portion  of  the  space  of  the 
Jezvish  Chronicle  is  now  each  week  de- 
voted to  the  immigration  question. 
The  Senate  at  Washington  has  passed  a 
new  immigration  act,  which,  however, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  seems  to  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  codification  of  the  pre- 
vious immigration  acts,  and  one  or  two 
minor  regulations  for  the  general  strict- 
er enforcement  of  the  law.  At  the  same 
time,  the  action  of  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment, where  the  protective  theory  is 
also  in  vogue,  shows  that  there,  too,  the 
newcomer  is  to  be  held  at  arm's  length. 
In  a  striking  case  under  notice,  British 
workmen  were  being  kept  out  of  Syd- 
ney under  an  anti-contract  law.  How 
much  more  so  will  this  be  the  case  if 
the  contracting  parties  happen  to  be 
Jews! 

Hungary,  too,  has  made  a  treaty 
whereby  it  will  return  to  Roumania 
penniless  wanderers,  and  Roumania  has 
agreed  to  readmit  its  beggared  Jews 
who  pass  through  the  land  of  the  Mag- 
yars. 

Siberia,  the  land  of  ice, 
Zionism  prisons  and  exiles,  has 
come  into  notice  owing  to 
a  convention  of  twenty-five  Zionist  so- 
cieties who  sent  greetings  to  Dr.  Herzl, 
who  in  his  turn  has  been  busy  conduct- 
ing some  negotiations.  With  Siberia 
the  circle  of  Zionist  organizations  in  all 
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the  lands  of  the  exile  seems  complete. 
In  Europe  much  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  Jewish  University  scheme,  which, 
since  there  is  no  high  school  for  the 
Russian  Jews  has  a  good  case.  There 
is,  however,  difference  of  opinion 
whether  it  is  to  be  located  in  Zion  or 
in  Switzerland.  The  South  African 
Zionists  are  doing  considerable  toward 
aiding    the    movement    financially;     in 


Education 
in  Canada 


A  TYPICAL  ENGLISH  CARTOON 

But  that's  all  right,  this  is  a  free  country,  don't  you 
Vnovi.— Illustrated  Bits^  London. 


A  decision  of  the  chief 
court  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  has  made  clear 
what  was  long  known  to 
the  Jews  of  Canada:  that,  owing  to  the 
complicated  system  by  which  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  of 
Canadian  youth  is  divided  between  the 
two  prominent  religious  sects,  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants, 
the  Jewish  children  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  are  only  being  educated  at  the 
day  schools  as  a  matter  of  favor,  and  by 
the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  other  of  those 
sects. 

The  cost  of  educating  children  is  cov- 
ered by  a  tax  raised  on  estates,  and,  nat- 
urally, the  Jewish  estate  owners  are  hot 
very  numerous,  therefore  the  Jews  do 
not  pay  from  such  direct  taxation  a  sum 
equal  to  that  required  for  educating 
their  children.  In  view  of  the  decision, 
the  community  has  resolved  to  take  steps 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law  so  that 
their  children  shall  not  be  on  sufferance, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  in  this 
they  are  being  supported  by  the  Mayor 
of  Montreal  and  educational  authorities. 
Goldwin  Smith  seems  to  have  no  great 
influence  with  the  people  of  Montreal. 


England  the  governing  element  seems 
disturbed  and  divided,  in  Holland  it 
continues  to  grow,  and  the  announce- 
ment has  been  made  that  the  next  con- 
gress will  be  held  in  July. 

Meanwhile  Jaffa  is  looking  forward 
with  great  expectancy  toward  the  start- 
ing of  the  Anglo-Palestinean  bank 
which  may  assist  Pesach  Tikvah  and 
those  other  colonies  which  are  alread} 
beginning  to  organize  on  co-operative 
lines.  As  the  newspaper  headlines 
have  it,  "  Oldnewland "  is  being  an- 
ticipated chronologically. 


Starving 
Russia 


The  incidence  of  persecu- 
tion has  slowly  weighed 
down  the  Jews  within  the 
Pale  of  Settlement  to  that 
point  that  the  skin,  bone  and  brain  the- 
ory has  become  true  in  the  last  degree. 
Several  thousand  of  charitable  organi- 
zations do  not  avail  to  prevent  masses 
of  Jews  from  going  hungry  and,  in 
many  cases,  of  dying  the  agonizing 
death  of  starvation.  The  Government, 
which  exhibits  to  the  Western  world  its 
liberality  by  ordering  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  release  of  the 
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THE    LATE    DR.   MIELZIN£R 

serfs,  is  so  intolerant  as  not  even  to 
allow  the  Jews  to  govern  their  own  re- 
lief organizations.  The  non-Jew  must 
dominate,  even  in  the  distribution  of 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  starving,  who 
are  only  starving  and  dying  because  the 
Pale  is  too  narrow  and  the  opportuni- 
ties it  presents  too  few,  and  the  laws 
governing  the  Jew  so  harsh  that  life  has 
become  impossible.  This  is  no  longer  a 
phrase,  but  an  actual  fact,  recorded  even 
in  the  Government  organs.  The  ordi- 
nary official  has  sickened  at  the  sight 
of  this  "  Black  Hole,"  ten  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  of  Calcutta  and 
ten  thousand  times  more  terrible  in  its 
black  and  refined  cruelty.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  Russian  writ- 
ers are  beginning  to  look  upon  the  policy 
of  the  central  Government,  directed  as 
it  is  by  the  bigoted  synod  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  a  determination  to  extermi- 
nate the  Jews.  The  cup  is  filling  to  the 
brim.     In  what  month  will  it  overflow  ? 

The  literature  of  the 
Literature      month       practically       all 

hails  from  England,  Mr. 
Claude  G.  Montefiore  is  justifying  his 
new  Judaism  by  a  volume  entitled  "  Lib- 
eral Judaism,"  issued  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  who  are  also  issuing  a  new  volume 


by  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill,  "  The  Gray 
Wig,"  a  collection  of  new  and  old 
stories.  Mr.  Samuel  Gordon  is  respon- 
sible for  the  "  Queen's  Quandary,"  in 
which  there  is  a  sympathetic  Jewish  fig- 
ure; and  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston  has 
issued,  through  Messrs.  Blackwood, 
"  T.he  Circle,"  a  story  of  Russian  Jew- 
ish life  in  the  East  End  of  London. 

The  usual  number  of  new  Jewish 
publications  have  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try and  as  many  have  died.  Of  na- 
tional interest  in  the  world  of  Jewish 
Journalism  is  the  transference  of  the 
Hamagid  from  Galicia  to  London,  and 
the  recent  death  of  that  most  able  Yid- 
dish weekly,  Der  Yud,  which,  however, 
has  been  replaced  by  Die  Freund,  which 
promises  the  biggest  programme  ever 
offered  to  the  Yiddish  reading  public. 

The  passing  of  Dr.  Miel- 
The  Bede  Roll  ziner  has  called  forth  trib- 
utes on  every  hand.  The 
great  virtue  of  this  Moses  seems  to  have 
been  that  humility  which  is  associated 
with  his  great  prototype.  He  stood  for 
scholarship  and  learning  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  strange  figure  in  that  cen- 
ter in  which  he  lived.  In  the  very  hot- 
bed of  reform  he  stood  a  single  old-time 
champion  of  historical  Judaism  and 
Jewish  lore.  Few  men  standing  in  such 
great  contrast  to  their  surroundings  have 
had  chaplets  of  praise  flung  on  their  biers 
by  so  many  who  differed  with  their 
teachings. 

Hungarian  Jewry  has  lost,  by  the 
death  of  Herr  Ignaz  Ritter  von  Wech- 
selmann,  a  Silesian  by  birth  and  an 
architect  by  profession,  who  built  syna- 
gogues as  a  great  philanthropist  and 
bequeathed  $700,000  for  a  blind  insti- 
tute and  an  orphan  asylum  for  Chris- 
tians and  Jews. 
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A  Word  on  Jewish  Religious  Consciousness 

By  Rev.  HENRY  M.  SPEAKER 

CARLYLEAN  philosophy  and  the  Jewish  spirit  differ  fundamentally  on  two 
important  points.  The  Jew  is  not  a  worshipper  of  force,  nor  does  he  be- 
lieve with  Carlyle  that  the  heroic  man  is  greater  than  the  nation  that 
produced  him.  The  secret  of  Israel's  survival  after  long  ages  of  inhuman  treat- 
ment and  threatening  annihilation  may  be  found  in  the  historic  fact  that  his 
enemies  too  often  chose  the  sword  instead  of  spiritual  weapons  as  the  most 
convincing  instrumentality  for  the  persuasion  and  soul  salvation  of  Christianity's 
foes.  The  subtly  spiritual  influences  of  diplomatic  popes,  enthusiastic  bishops  and 
raving  monks  might  have  proven  more  dangerous.  Happily  these  wielders  of  the 
spirit,  somewhat  doubtful  of  victory,  frequently  besought  and  obtained  the  tem- 
poral power  of  king  and  emperor  to  execute  at  the  point  of  the  sword  the  fright- 
ful decrees  of  the  fanatical  clergy.  This  saved  Judaism.  The  iron  ingredient  in 
the  priestly  potion  rendered  it  absolutely  harmless. 

Indeed,  brute  force  proved  in  all  ages  a  poor  argument  with  the  Jews,  whose 
attitude  toward  it  was  not  only  of  bold  defiance,  but — and  that  galled  its  enemies 
most — also  of  actual  contempt.  What  is  known  in  Jewish  literature  as  the  "  might 
of  the  fist  "  was  ever  regarded  an  immemorial  right  and  inheritance  in  perpetuity  of 
Esau,  the  prototype  of  Israel's  enemies,  and  if  it  be  decidedly  unwise  for  Jacob  to 
oppose  it  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  completely  ignore  it.  Carlyle's  deification  of 
iron  and  despotism  could  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  Jew,  who,  since  his  birth,  was 
constantly  taught  by  creed  and  deed  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  all 
Spirits,  among  whose  sublimest  attributes  are  truth  and  mercy,  long-suffering  and 
compassion.  jj    |( 

Nor  may  the  true  Jewish  spirit  assimilate  to  itself  the  idea  of  hero  worship  in 
the  Carlylean  sense.  No  nation  on  earth  prostrates  itself  in  a  profounder  sense 
of  humility  and  reverence  at  the  shrine  of  its  great  men  than  does  Israel  at  the 
memory  of  its  prophets,  patriots  and  sages.  But  in  Jewish  thought  it  is  always 
the  sage  and  the  holy  man  that  exists  for  the  edification  and  the  salvation  of  his 
people,  and  not  the  people  existing  for  the  glorification  of  its  great  men,  however 
exalted  they  may  be.  In  the  words  of  the  Rabbis,  "  God  says  thus  unto  Moses: 
The  pre-eminence  which  I  granted  unto  thee  is  but  for  the  sake  of  Israel.  And 
when  my  people  wax  faithless  thy  glory  must  depart  together  with  theirs." 
Thus,  the  prophet  is  important  solely  because  he  bears  a  message  from  his  Mas- 
ter to  his  Master's  nation. 

The  significance  of  a  king  in  Israel  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  constituted  the 
people's  chief  servant.  The  well-known  saying  attributed  to  Jesus :  "  Whosoever 
is  the  greatest  among  you  let  him  be  your  servant "  is  clearly  foreshadowed  and 
foretold  in  the  Talmud  in  the  following  words :  "  God  said  unto  Joshua :  Dost 
thou  think  that  with  thy  great  office  supremacy  is  given  unto  thee  ?  No,  what  I 
give  thee  is  servitude.  Thou  shalt  be  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  my  peo- 
ple." 
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In  this  wise  was  the  reUgious  consciousness  of  Israel  inculcated  and  fostered 
by  his  revered  teachers,  expressed  and  actualized  by  the  imparting  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  holiness  to  every  detail  and  relation  in  daily  life,  and  was  rendered  im- 
pregnable through  the  partly  voluntary  and  partly  inforced  isolation  from  the 
world  and  its  temptations.  So  much  so  that  in  course  of  time  religious  conscious- 
ness was  no  more  a  part  of  the  Jewish  life,  but  it  actually  absorbed  the  entire  inner 
and  outer  life  of  the  Jew. 

"  Beloved  are  Israel,"  say  the  Rabbis,  "  for  whithersoever  they  are  exiled  the 
Shechinah  is  exiled  with  them.  "  Thus  the  Jewish  nation,  even  when  enshrouded 
in  the  intense  darkness  of  the  night  of  exile,  never  felt  itself  an  outcast  from  the 
presence  of  its  God.  And  to  many  learned  and  pious  Jews  it  was  and  still  is  the 
exile  of  the  Shechinah  which  constituted  "  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow,"  One  may 
read  even  now  with  deep  emotion  those  sublime  pathetic  outpourings  of  the 
heart ;  pietists  praying  and  yearning  for  the  triumphant  restoration  not  of  them- 
selves, not  even  of  collective  Israel,  but  of  the  Shechinah.  For  do  not  the  divine 
splendor  and  the  might  and  the  majesty  suffer  a  continual  eclipse  as  long  as  Is- 
rael suffers  and  moans  in  a  land  not  his?  The  exile  of  the  Shechinah  is  the  divine 
sorrow  over-brooding  the  tragedy  of  the  Jew,  merely  hinted  at  in  the  Talmud,  but 
fully  developed  and  given  almost  the  definiteness  and  seriousness  of  dogma  by  the 
patient  pietists  and  mystic  dreamers  of  latter  ages. 

Nor  is  this  religious  self-consciousness  wholly  bounded  by  the  horizon  of 
Jewish  life  and  destiny.  In  the  moral  economy  of  the  world  Israel  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  "  The  physical  world  may  as  well  dispense  with  wind  as  for  the 
nations  to  dispense  with  Israel."  The  perpetual  light  burning  within  the  sanctu- 
ary typifies,  according  to  the  rabbis,  the  nation  of  Israel,  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world  and  illuminator  of  the  nations. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  conception  of  a  Jewish  mission,  wide  as  the  world 
and  embracing  the  whole  of  humanity,  is  far  from  being  original  with  the  Re- 
formed wing  in  Judaism.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  Rabbis: 
"  Adorn  yourself  first  and  then  adorn  others,"  it  is  insisted  that  Israel  must  be 
true  and  faithful,  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  nation,  before  he  can  preach 
his  mission  to  humanity  with  effectiveness.  With  the  prophet's  high  privilege  is 
joined  the  prophet's  moral  responsibility.  His  heart  must  be  tender,  his  lip  pure 
and  even  his  garment  stainless.  This  is  the  ideal  by  which  Jewish  consciousness 
should  seek  to  mold  itself.  "  None  is  free,"  say  the  Rabbis,  "  but  he  who  occupies 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  law,"  and  study  is  but  the  path  which  leads  to  prac- 
tical observance.  True  spiritual  emancipation  consists  in  acquiring  the  inner  free- 
dom through  the  law,  not  the  gaining  of  delusive  outer  freedom  through  one's 
emancipation  from  the  law. 

That  at  bottom  there  lurks  more  than  a  touch  of  self-righteousness  and  self- 
conscious  superiority  in  all  this  cannot  be  denied,  nor  need  it  be  regretted.  To 
defy  and  despise  for  long  centuries  "  the  might  of  the  fist  "  as  well  as  the  insidious 
allurements  of  an  immoral  world,  a  divine  influence  encouraging  the  faltering, 
invigorating  the  weak  and  inspiring  the  dispirited,  was  ever  necessary.  This  di- 
vine influence  manifested  itself  primarily  through  the  Jewish  religious  life  and 
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finally  translated  itself  into  Jewish  religious  self-consciousness.  If,  in  the  words 
of  the  Rabbis,  "  God  glorifies  Himself  through  the  glory  of  Israel,"  is  it  not  more 
than  pardonable  in  Israel  to  regard  himself  exalted  through  this  divine  distinc- 
tion? What  matters  the  keenest  torture,  even  martyrdom  itself,  when  endured 
for  the  sake  of  the  national  faith  and  for  the  final  goal  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
of  bringing  back  erring  humanity,  through  righteousness  and  purity,  to  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  who  is  the  God  of  all  Spirits  ? 


By  Way  of  Contrast 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  MAX  HELLER 


The  antonym  sometimes  makes  the 
meaning  of  a  word  much  plainer  than 
does  the  synonym;  the  difference  sets 
oflf  individuality  more  markedly  than 
the  resemblance.  By  opposites  we  learn 
to  appreciate  the  things  with  which  we 
have  grown  too  familiar ;  in  this  lies  the 
secret  of  the  force  of  ironical  and  sar- 
castic methods  of  statement. 

It  is  a  sad  and  not  uninstructive  co- 
incidence that  a  royal  commission  should 
be  considering  the  Jewish  problem  under 
the  caption  of  "  Alien "  Immigration, 
even  while  the  Roumanian  Government 
is  expelling  Jewish  journalists  as  "  for- 
eigners." In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jew 
was  ranked  with  the  infidel;  that  was, 
then,  the  handiest  and  sharpest  stone  to 
heave  at  him;  in  our  enlightened 
day,  when  nationalism  is  the  fashionable 
faith,  he  becomes  the  foreigner,  the  alien. 
Nor  must  he  discern  the  least  tone  of 
hospitable  friendliness  in  the  sound ;  for 
these  "  Christian  "  nations  have  not  im- 
bibed that  part  of  the  Biblical  spirit 
which  lends  to  the  word  "  stranger"  an 
appealing  note,  calling  for  charity  and 
kindly  consideration. 

In  puzzling  out  the  problem  why  Jew- 
ish immigration  should  be  considered 
undesirable  una  voce  by  the  public  senti- 
ment of  such  countries  as  England  and 
America,  not  to  mention  autocratic  gov- 
ernments, it  has  occurred  to  us  to  ask 


what  might  be  considered  desirable  im- 
migration and  to  learn,  perhaps,  by  way 
of  contrast,  just  what  prerequisites  of 
desirableness  as  an  immigrant  the  Jew 
might  be  lacking.  It  so  happens  that 
there  is  a  class  of  people  whose  immigra- 
tion is  assumed  to  be  desirable  with  very 
much  the  same  strange  unanimity. 
Wherever  and  whenever  statistical  fig- 
ures on  this  subject  are  considered,  it  is 
always  stated  with  gratification  that  the 
Scandinavian  immigration  (from 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark)  is  on 
the  increase  or  else  with  regret  that 
there  is  a  decline.  The  Scandinavian  is 
the  pet  of  all  the  host  of  immigration 
philosophers.  There  may  be  some  of 
these  who  deprecate  the  coming  Irish- 
man, others  who  warn  against  the  flood 
of  Italians,  many  who  scent  a  yellow 
danger,  even  those  who  dislike  the  Ger- 
mans, but  numerous  as  may  be  the 
charges  laid  at  the  immigrant  Jews* 
door,  not  one  is  leveled  at  the  blonde 
northerner.  Why  should  this  be  so? 
And  is  there  anything  in  the  fact  from 
which  we  may  learn? 

The  Scandinavian  is  a  man  of  no  strik- 
ing successes,  and  no  wretched  failures. 
He  does  not  figure  among  the  multi-mil- 
lionaires nor  does  he  invade  the  sweat 
shops.  He  is  content  to  join  the  lower 
middle  classes,  to  rise  at  the  most  to 
moderate  comfort.    He  is  a  neutral  man, 
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with  a  good  deal  of  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament prevalent  among  blondes.  He 
is  neither  conspicuously  temperate  nor 
conspicuously  convivial;  not  only  does 
he  abstain  from  riots  and  disorders  by 
which  the  Hungarian  and  the  Pole  ren- 
der themselves  unpopular,  but  his  po- 
litical and  religious  opinions  are  as  calm 
and  unexcitable  as  himself.  In  business 
or  other  dealings  he  is  presumably  con- 
servative and  unspeculative ;  he  lacks 
the  restless  spirit  of  adventure  (as  a 
class)  and  is  content  to  let  others  alone 
if  they  will  leave  him  untroubled.  He  is 
a  steady,  reliable  worker  with  little  bril- 
liancy, versatility  or  quickwittedness, 
but  much  industry  and  patience.  From 
these  clean,  dull,  strong,  quiet  people  one 
has  no  troublous  ferments  to  fear;  they 
will  not  lower  wages  by  crowding  the 
unskilled  labor  market,  nor  will  they  vex 
the  millionaires  with  inconvenient  com- 
mercial power. 


The  Jew  is  restless  and  ambitious.  He 
is  the  uncompromising  radical  in  the  his- 
tory of  thought.  He  burns  with  the 
sense  of  indignation  at  injustice.  He 
welcomes  the  risk  if  he  can  only  forge 
forward.  He  has  strong  passions  and 
vivid  zests;  he  is  a  fervid  partisan,  a 
creature  of  many  enthusiasms.  In  hope 
and  in  despair  his  heart  surges  high.  He 
is  profoundly  in  earnest  in  whatever  he 
undertakes  and  makes  an  inconvenient 
rival.  He  has  been  the  ferment  of  na- 
tions for  many  a  circling  century. 

We  shall  have  to  put  up,  it  seems,  with 
being  disliked.  Some  shrewd  psychol- 
ogist might  propose  that  we  whittle  our- 
selves over  into  a  new  semblance;  the 
Jew  is  a  protean  creature  outwardly ;  his 
inward  temperament  is  of  the  primeval 
granite;  if  they  would  only  let  him 
alone. 


THEN  HAMAN  WAS  AFRAID  BEFORE  THE  KINQ  AND  QUEEN' 
(From  the  Painting  by  Rembrandt) 
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PURin 

DRING  lights  and  more  lights— let  the 
music  play  and  even  the  ordinance  of 
drinking  be  honored  in  the  observance.  The 
day  of  the  solemn  visage  must  pass,  it  will 
pass  forever— at  least,  let  it  glide  out  of  ex- 
istence for  one  day.  Judaism  is  not  all 
solemnity,  Israel  not  all  misery.  Our  fathers 
lived  on  because  they  lived  so — light  hearted, 
and  light  heartedness  should  be. 

Cymbals  and  harps — or  the  more  modern 
piano  and  guitar;  let  the  human  being  ex- 
pand and  be  his  natural  self;  how  poor  that 
nature  if  expansion  does  not  mean  joy  and 
gayety!  How  deep  the  truth  that  if  Purim 
ceases  Judaism  is  decayed ;  or,  as  the  old  saw 
has  it,  "  Simchath  Torah  and  Purim  will  sur- 
vive Yom  Kippur. 

Light,  music  and  song :  Heine's  ideal  modi- 
fied; let  us  draw  such  joy  out  of  it  as  we  can, 
for  there  is  this  bitter  in  the  cup,  we  must 
cultivate  happiness ;  we  are  not  naturally  gay. 
The  old  people  drink  a  small  glass  of  wine, 
eat  a  morsel  of  dry  cake  and  talk  much 
Talmud.  The  young  people,  if  they  know 
of  it,  see  in  earnest  dancing  "  a  good  time." 
Such  masking  as  we  shall  meet  will  be  but 
a  mere  mockery  of  masquerade. 

Joy  belongs  to  the  simple  life  and  the 
frolic  to  a  not  too  self-conscious  humanity. 
Our  airs  and  graces  make  for  dignity,  and  a 
fearful  obedience  of  the  conventions  rob  us 
of  that  spirit  which  made  the  Ghetto  welkin 
ring,  yet  never  "  painted  "  the  Ghetto  "  red." 
The  Ghetto,  not  this  Ghetto  with  its  artificial 
basis  and  its  mad  mixed  medley,  understood 
more  of  the  art  of  life  than  we  moderns,  be- 
cause it  represented  permanent  Jewish  life. 
This  Ghetto  wells  up  from  beneath  and  the 
surface  elements  ever  seek  to  flow  away  and 
cease  to  be  of  the  Ghetto,  and  forget  that  the 
Ghetto  is  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  Ghetto 
walled  in  a  great  Jewish  family,  which  had  its 
high  social  days,  one  great  family  gathering 
under  many  roofs.     We  must  restore  some- 


thing of  that  spirit — must  reunite  and  revive 
not  only  the  art  of  social  life,  but  the  spirit 
that  would  step  out  and  above  the  common 
existence  and  on  the  red  days  of  the  calender 
be  really  happy. 

Missions  without  forsooth — missions  within 
tc  color  the  dark  life  with  brightness  and 
make  our  earnestness  sometimes  a  little  less 
"dead."  Purim!  Let  us  be  joyful  for  one 
short  hour,  let  us  dream  "  all's  well  with  the 
world." 

CONQUERINQ  FORCES 

TN  the  February  number  of  The  Mac- 
cabman  we  coined  a  phrase :  "  The  con- 
quering force  in  a  movement  means  ultimate 
success,  and  Zionism  possesses  for  the  Jews 
that  vitalizing  energy."  We  have  been  much 
perturbed  by  requests  for  an  explanation 
of  it. 

Do  we  suggest  that  the  movement  grows  by 
its  own  volition?  Yes,  indeed,  by  means  of 
its  own  Sweet  reasonableness.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  the  Jews  in  America  that 
heretofore  all  their  English  organs  have  been 
anti-Zionistic,  and  that,  not  satisfied  with  op- 
posing, these  journals  have  met  with  a  pe- 
culiar situation  by  misrepresenting  the  move- 
ment and  the  utterances  and  deeds  of  its 
leaders.  This  childish  method  of  combat,  to 
use  no  other  term,  could  not  last.  The  light 
would  shine  through  all  the  clouds  of  ob- 
scurity; and  Zionism  being,  above  all  things, 
a  Jewish  attitude  on  Jewish  life,  its  life  giving 
ray  must  aflfect  the  Jews,  whatever  their  ideas 
on  other  subjects,  when  it  reaches  them. 

That  the  Zionist  ray,  to  retain  the  metaphor, 
can  neither  easily  nor  speedily  be  visible  to 
the  average  reform  Jew  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  fact  vouched  for  in  a  signed  obituary  of  the 
late  Dr.  Mielziner.  We  read  that  the  late 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  Hebrew  Union 
College  taught  and  believed  in  the  force  of 
law  and  tradition,  and  especially  in  the  power 
of  the  Talmud  in  Judaism;  but  that  his  pu- 
pils, on  such  subjects,  adopted  a  tone  of 
superiority  toward  their  master  and  in  no  way 
regarded  him. 

We  neither  defend  the  man  nor  the  theory, 
but  if  the  college  youth  in  maturity  is  still 
ready  to  boast  his  "  infallibility  "  in  the  face 
of  learning,  then  how  much  more  difficult  is 
our  task  of  spreading  a  teaching  far  wider  in 
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scope  than  that  which  belonged  to  scholastic 
institution.  Zeal  and  patience  must  overcome 
such  antagonistic  forces.  And  they  are 
overcoming  them  because  the  Zionist  move- 
ment does  possess  a  vitalizing  energy,  which, 
when  it  is  explained,  must  mold  and  influ- 
ence the  Jew. 

REFORM  ATTITUDES 

"VYT  HAT  has  been  done  in  that  direction  is 
**  made  manifest  by  a  series  of  articles 
before  us.  Dr.  Felsenthal,  whose  article 
elaborated  from  that  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Reform  Advocate,  recognized  Zionism  as 
soon  as  it  came  ino  the  field.  Few  men  have 
had  the  courage  to  say  so  much  and  say  so 
distinctly  what  amounts  to  a  recantation  of 
some  teachings  with  which  they  had  been 
identified  throughout  their  active  careers. 
And  Dr.  Felsenthal  is  explicit  and  emphatic 
in  showing  that  vagueness  of  theory  and 
vagueness  of  purpose  cannot  make  up  a  real 
Judaism. 

Two  other  men  have  won  themselves  over 
from  different  standpoints  toward  Zionism. 
Dr.  Max  Heller  says  in  the  Baltimore  Jewish 
Comment:  "  While  I  cannot  think  in  other 
terms  and  hopes  than  those  of  Zionism,  I  am 
willing  to  let  the  world  of  Reform  Judaism 
grow  into  Zionism  as  I  have  grown,"  There 
could  not  have  been  a  more  signal  victory  for 
the  triumph  of  an  idea. 

While  Dr.  Felsenthal  recognizes  that  the 
Jewish  mission  was  in  a  certain  sense  an  in- 
vention of  the  time's  spirit,  Dr.  Heller  admits 
that  the  basic  principle  of  this  same  mission, 
in  the  reform  sense,  is  not  a  true  one.  "  I  for 
one  have  clung  longest  before  I  yielded  my- 
self to  Zionism  that  we  Jews  in  dispersion 
are  to  realize  the  matchless  miracle  of  a  dis- 
embodied national  soul,  of  a  race,  faith,  peo- 
ple or  brotherhood,  which  is  held  together, 
preserved  as  a  tremendous  influence  by  no 
outward  bonds  of  language,  garb,  custom 
(or  even  marriage  according  to  the  radical), 
but  purely  by  a  great  idea.  It  is  a  splendid 
vision,  but  runs  counter  to  every  law  of  na- 
tional psychology.  We  imagined  it  had  been 
half  realized  by  the  Diaspora.  On  looking 
closer  we  discover  our  mistake." 

The  acknowledgment  is  courageous,  and 
there  is  a  lofty  spirit  displayed  which  con- 
cludes :    "  It  is  no  chain  of  letter-reasoning 


that  brin^  us  back  to  the  old  fatherland;  it 
is  the  free  yearning  of  our  hearts  for  unhin- 
dered unfolding,  for  being  ourselves,  there 
where  we  are  at  home.  Out  of  the  old 
dreams  of  a  monumental  temple,  smoking 
with  bloody  sacrifice,  of  a  miraculous  scion 
of  David,  ruling  mankind  in  justice  and 
peace,  we  extract  the  spiritual  kernel  when 
we  strive  for  a  state  that  shall  be  humanity's 
one  sanctuary,  for  a  nation  that  shall  be  the 
world's  heaven-sent  redeemer.  Reform  Juda- 
ism teaches  us  how  to  be  Zionists  in  the  full 
light  of  modern  culture."  There  is  no  Zion- 
ist who  will  not  say  "  amen "  to  these  as- 
pirations. 

A  RECONSIDERATION 

nrtlE  third  case  is  that  of  a  man  of  quite 
^  different  temperament,  the  Rev.  Maurice 
H.  Harris,  of  Temple  Israel,  New  York,  who, 
like  Dr.  Heller,  has  discussed  the  issue  from 
the  reform  standpoint.  He  favors  Zionism, 
believing  that  "  an  ideal  condition  might  per- 
haps be  a  dispersion  through  all  lands,  tem- 
pered by  a  concentration  in  one  land,  each  re- 
acting on  the  other."  He  recognizes,  too, 
that  Zionism  is  broad  enough  for  all  wings 
of  Jewish  faith,  looking  at  the  salutory  con- 
sequences. He  says :  "  One  of  the  chief 
gains  would  be  that  of  dignity.  Nothing  has 
so  tended  to  demoralize  the  Jew  as  being 
singled  out  for  odium  in  the  nations  of  his 
pilgrimage.  Take  a  Jew  from  his  hapless 
condition  in  Galicia,  Roumania  or  Russia,  or 
even  from  the  mellahs  of  the  East,  place  him 
in  a  land  where  the  responsibility  of  his  wel- 
fare is  in  his  own  hands  and  you  make  of 
him  a  new  creature." 

Finally  he  accepts  Zion  as  Zion.  "  I  real- 
ize that  a  sentiment  clings  to  Judea  for  the 
Jew  no  other  spot  on  earth  can  awaken. 
Sentiments  have  worked  wonders;  Canaan's 
barren  hills  would  mean  more  to  our  brethren 
than  the  fruitful  slopes  of  California  or  the 
rich  mineral  slopes  of  the  Transvaal.  Some 
of  these  zealous  Zionists  feel  that,  treading 
once  more  in  the  foot-prints  of  the  patriarchs 
.  .  .  not  as  mere  denizens  on  sufferance  of 
a  controlling  power,  but  as  their  very  own — 
land  of  their  fathers  and  themselves,  that  the 
old  religious  inspiration  would  come  upon 
them,  they  would  feel  themselves  a  great  peo- 
ple again,  capable  of  doing  great  things  and 
giving   the   world   a   great    message.      With 
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such  yearnings  in  their  hearts,  can  we  wish 
them  anything  other  than  God  speed  ?  " 

With  such  new  lights,  self-kindled,  arising 
from  what  seemed  desolated  camps  of  West- 
tern  Israel,  we  can  go  forth  in  our  tasks. 
The  movement  has  conquered  much  in  five 
short  years,  it  has  brought  about  many 
changes  in  feeling  and  sentiment,  it  is  spread- 
ing wider  and  wider,  and  it  is  absorbing  itself 
more  and  more  of  all  that  is  really  expressive 
of  Judaism  in  the  Jew,  it  must  now  look  for- 
ward, and  only  look  forward  to  achievement. 
"  Difficulties — I  know  there  are  difficulties. 
But  we  must  let  the  spirit  of  sublime  achieve- 
ment move  among  our  people  and  the  work 
will  begin."  George  Eliot's  prophecy  is  real- 
izing itself. 

BOYS'  BRIGADES 

/^UR  news  pages  contain  a  brief  report  of 
^^  the  organization  of  a  Jewish  boys' 
brigade  in  Chicago.  The  title,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  description  of  the  organization, 
must  come  strange  to  many  of  our  readers. 
The  initiative  in  this  matter  has  been  taken 
by  the  Knights  of  Zion  as  an  outcome  of  the 
conference  held  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federation  in  January;  it  was  then  decided 
that  the  Chicago  Zionists  should  make  an 
experiment  which,  if  it  succeeded,  could  be 
and  should  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 

The  boys'  brigade  offers  a  variety  of  ad- 
vantages to  Jewish  youth.  Its  methods  are 
those  of  military  organizations.  It  organizes 
on  a  military  basis  and  carries  on  its  work 
in  accordance  with  military  discipline.  At 
the  beginning  are  corps,  companies  and  regi- 
ments officered  by  lads  who  entered  as  pri- 
vates, while  the  general  management  remains 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  superior  officers,  and 
the  drills  are  taught  by  adults,  generally  ex- 
military  officers.  The  completion  of  the 
scheme  is  an  annual  camp  of  the  various 
companies  or  regiments  in  a  given  district. 

But  the  militarism  of  a  brigade  stops  there. 
It  does  not  encourage  a  love  of  fire-eating, 
nor  teach  a  desire  for  war.  Instead,  the  en- 
rolled companies  ar  educated  in  Jewish  his- 
tory and  in  Hebrew,  besides  being  taught 
those  strengthening  virtues  which  effectively 
take  the  bent  back  out  of  the  Jew.  Above  all, 
it  helps  in  this  direction  by  teaching  and  in- 
culcating a  principle  of  esprit  de  corps.  No 
gorgeous  uniforms  are  provided ;  on  the  con- 


trary, the  accoutrements  are  of  the  simplest 
kind,  the  greatest  stress  being  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  boys  should  keep  their  ordinary 
working  clothes  in  such  order  as  to  be  fit 
for  drill  whenever  called  on.  And  the  indi- 
vidual is  called  on  to  provide  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  his  corps  so  that  he 
should  benefit  from  the  feeling  of  independ- 
ence. 

This  is  a  notable  step  forward,  in  a  direct 
line  with  that  educational  program  which  the 
Zionist  movement  has  undertaken  to  carry 
through.  It  means  strength  in  every  direc- 
tion, for  if  it  will  do  one  thing  more  than 
another,  it  will,  through  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline, teach  the  average  youngster  to  have 
a  proper  and  becoming  pride  of  his  Jewish 
birth  and  Jewish  life.  We  trust  that  the 
idea  will  spread,  and  that  parents  everywhere 
will  recognize  that  through  the  medium  of 
boys'  brigades  they  have  a  sure  method  of 
educating  their  children  as  Jews. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  CONVENTION 

T  T  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  Zionist  organi- 
zation  will  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  education  debate  in  the  coming  Conven- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  above  all 
in  the  United  States,  the  Jewish  education  of 
the  Jewish  child  must  be  made  the  ground- 
work of  the  Zionist  movement.  With  every 
step  forward  in  the  direction  of  arousing  the 
Jewish  consciousness,  comes  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  among  the  younger  generation 
there  is  lacking  an  understanding  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  Jewishness  means.  Nor 
are  the  Zionists  alone  in  having  discovered 
this.  Every  utterance  of  the  men  and  women 
who  now  seek  to  repair  the  errors  of  the 
past  makes  reference  to  this  question. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
superimpose  a  layer  of  specifically  Jewish 
thought  on  adult  brains  largely  occupied  with 
other  ideas ;  but  we  do  believe  that  the  young 
tree  can  be  bent  so  that  it  may  grow  straight. 

We  urge  the  Zionist  organizations  to  help 
gather  material  and  statistics,  to  investigate 
how  the  children  are  educated  in  their  cities 
and  towns  and  what  the  real  effect  of  such 
systems  is,  so  that  the  Convention  can  have 
before  it  all  that  material  which  is  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  judicious  and  defi- 
nite decision.  A  clear  educational  program 
will  mean  a  victory  for  Judaism  in  America. 
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Official  Information 


CONVENTION    PROGRAMME. 

Preliminary  draft  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Zionists  to  be  held  at  the  Central 
Turner's  Hall,  Pittsburg,  June  6  to  June  9 : 

Saturday  evening,  June  6 — Reception  by 
Pittsburg  Zionists. 

Sunday,  June  7 — Morning  session,  0  a.m. 
to  12. 

I.  Chairman's  address. 

II.  Report  of  permanent  committee  of  con- 
vention on  procedure. 

III.  Executive  Council  and  other  reports 
(of  which  printed  copies  will  be  issued  prior 
to  the  opening  proceedings). 

Afternoon  Session — 2  to  6  p.m. 

I.  Report  of  committee  on  credentials. 

II.  Debate  on  reports. 

III.  Report  of  committee  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution. 

Evening  Session — 8  p.m. 
Mass  meeting. 


Monday,  June  8 — Morning  Session,  9  a.m. 
to  12. 

I.  Debate  on  amended  constitution. 

II.  Debate  on  resolutions. 
Afternoon  Session — 2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

I.  Papers  and  discussion  on  the  Jewish  edu- 
cation question. 

II.  Unfinished  and  miscellaneous  business. 

Evening  Session — 8  p.m. 
Banquet  given  by  Pittsburg  Zionist  socie- 
ties.   

Tuesday,  June  9 — Morning  Session. 

I.  Discussion  on  adjourned  motions. 

II.  Nomination  and  election  of  officers. 

Tuesday    Afternoon. 
Lawn   fete  given  by   Zionist   Societies   of 
Pittsburg. 

CIRCULAR   NO.   32. 

A  circular  is  now  being  issued  containing 
the  draft  programme  of  the  Convention,  as 
published  on  this  page,  together  with  a  form 
of  inquiry,  a  statement  of  the  account  against 
every  organization  and  a  copy  of  the  amended 
constitution. 

The  attention  of  secretaries  is  specially  di- 
rected to  this  circular  and  to  the  need  of 
complying  with  all   the  requirements   forth- 


with. Every  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the 
Convention  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
to  the  movement;  but  the  ultimate  success 
will  depend  in  the  first  case  upon  the  response 
to  this  circular,  and  in  the  second  to  the  read- 
iness with  which  the  organizations  appoint 
their  delegates.  Negotiations  are  in  progress 
with  the  railway  companies  for  the  obtaining 
of  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  Information  on 
this  question  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Forms  will  be  issued  both  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  officers  and  members  to  the  Executive 
Council  and  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  ensuing  Convention,  and  all  infractions 
of  the  simple  regulations  described  in  the 
circular  referred  to  will  be  reported  to  the 
committee  on  credentials,  it  being  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Executive  Council  that  no  time 
of  the  Convention  shall  be  wasted  in  the 
carrying  out  of  formalities,  which  can  be 
properly  and  more  efficiently  completed  prior 
to  the  sessions. 

NATIONAL   FUND. 

It  has  been  decided  that  Sunday,  June  7, 
shall  be  celebrated  as  a  National  Fund  Day 
and  the  total  collection  inscribed  in  the  name 
of  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl  in  the  Golden  Book  as 
a  tribute  from  the  Zionists  of  America.  The 
organizations  are  earnestly  requested  to  make 
their  preparations  accordingly,  especially  if 
they  desire  to  be  furnished  with  large  quan- 
tities of  stamps. 

PASSOVER. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Passover  occurs  on 
the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  next  issue, 
the  same  will  be  published  in  the  early  part  of 
April.  Societies  are,  therefore,  requested  to 
send  all  information  by  the  3d  prox.,  after 
which  date  no  society  reports  will  be  accept- 
able for  the  April  issue. 

The  Secretary. 

March  11. 

OUR  ZIONIST  BUTTON 

$15.00  per  100,  post-paid 
20c.  each,  post-paid 

Address,   MACCAB/EAN 

3ao  BROADWAY 
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Knights  of  Zion 


A  number  of  errors  crept  into  our  statement  in  the  January  issue  of  the  payments  made 
by  organizations  to  the  Knights  of  Zion.     The  correct  figures  read: 

Per  capita. 

Chicago  $4-87 

Chicago  30.68 

Toledo   76.33 

Lincoln,  Neb 7-20 

Hurley,  Wis 00.00 

Milwaukee 5S-00 

Chicago 4-^ 

Chicago  6.00 

Chicago  5.63 

Chicago  11.37 

St.  Louis 38.98 

Spring  Valley  17-36 

Chicago  105.00 

Calumet 8.45 

St.  Louis 25.25 

Chicago  16.00 

Des  Moines 24,70 

Minneapolis 19.80 

Minneapolis  17.13 

St.  Joseph 22.12 

St.  Joseph 6.33 

Marinette 46-50 

Chicago,  111 14.20 

Chicago,  111 12.16 

Des  Moines  33-00 

Chicago  10.30 

Nashville  29.50 

Chicago  5.70 

Crystal  Falls  6.00 


Gates.  No. 

Bnei  Moshe 2 

Dorshei  Zion  3 

Chibath  Zion  4 

Chovevi  Zion  5 

Sharey  Zion  6 

Jehuda  Halevy 8 

Alomoth  Zion  26 

Congress  26 

Beaconsfield  29 

Ahawath  Zion  Aushi  Leckin 32 

Daughters  of  Zion 33 

Agudath  Achim 38 

Kanesses  Zion  39 

Ladies  of  Zion 40 

St.  Louis  Bnei  Zion 41 

Achioth  Zion   42 

Ashel  Zion 43 

Ohaway  Zion 46 

Bnei  Zion  Kadimoh 47 

Shaare  Zion  48 

Forward  49 

Mebassereth  Zion 50 

Ohol  Zion 53 

Ahavas  Zion. S8 

L'Maan  Zion 62 

Rabbi  Elijah  Wilna 63 

Bnei  Zion 64 

Bnei  Abraham  Sfard 65 

Jedidey  Zion 66 


The  balance  on  hand  January,  1902,  was  $142.75,  and  the  per  capita  (including  receipts  for 
special  accounts  and  N.  F.  stamps)  was  $2,457.18,  bringing  the  total  income  of  the  Knights  of 
Zion  to  $2,599.93.  


News  from  the  Societies 


[Correspondents  must  please  note  that  all  communica- 
tions intended  for  publication  must  be  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. — Ed.] 

The  Bnei  Zion,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  about 
to  establish  a  library. 

The  Dorshei  Zion  of  Brooklyn  will  give  a 
reception  and  ball  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  4. 

The  Boston  Daughters  of  Zion  held  a  suc- 
cessful ball  on  Washington's  Birthday  in 
Berkely  Hall. 


The  Ohavei  Zion,  of  New  York,  gave  a 
Purim  banquet  on  Sunday,  March  15,  at  their 
rooms  in  Rutgers  place. 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Zion  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  celebrated  Purim  by  a  ball 
on  Sunday,  the  8th. 

The  Rev.  L.  H.  Miller,  who  is  now  touring 
Richmond,  Va.,  recently  addressed  the  Zion- 
ists of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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A  Zionist  society,  the  Knights  of  Zion,  with 
a  membership  of  fifty-five,  has  been  formed 
at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Rabbi  A.  Gorovitz  is 
the  organizer. 

The  Zionist  societies  of  the  Northwestern 
States  propose  holding  a  conference  with  a 
view  to  discussing  matters  affecting  Zionism 
in  those  States. 

Much  good  work  is  being  done  by  the 
L'maan  Zion,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  local  share  club. 

The  Tiffereth  Zion  Association  of  New 
York  gave  a  Purim  masquerade  and  civic 
ball  on  the  14th  inst.  Prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  best  fancy  costumes. 

The  Bnai  Zion  Kadimah,  of  New  York, 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Goldstein  at  a 
tea  party  on  the  i8th  ult  Two  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  was  collected  for  the  National 
Fund. 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Zion,  of  Bos- 
ton, are  holding  a  ball  in  the  interest  of  The 
Maccab^an  on  Patriot's  Day,  April  20.  Mr. 
B.  M.  Goldstein  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  sixth  annual  ball  of  the  Friends  of 
Zion,  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  held  on  Mon- 
day, March  23,  at  the  New  Garrick  Hall. 
Mr.  William  Becker  is  secretary  of  the  Ball 
Committee. 

A  debate  on  the  Zionist  question  was  held 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  opener  was  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Kaplan.    A  resolution  passed  reads: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Zionist  movement 
should  be  promoted." 

An  open  meeting  and  entertainment  of  the 
Mitauer  Friendship  Society  of  New  York 
was  held  on  the  15th  at  the  Bnai  Brith  Hall, 
Lexington  avenue,  at  which  Zionists  ad- 
dresses were  delivered. 

The  Bnai  Zion  Association,  of  New  York, 
held  a  reception  on  Monday,  February  23. 
The  society  has,  through  a  share  committee, 
succeeded  in  closing  all  the  share  accounts 
of  members.  It  is  about  moving  to  new 
quarters. 


The  Brooklyn  Daughters  of  Zion  held  their 
eighth  annual  ball  ^nd  reception  at  Winter's 
Teutonia  Hall  on  Sunday,  March  i.  The 
function  was  a  success  and  Miss  H.  Bach- 
rach,  Miss  Kapitulski  and  Miss  Garschovsky 
were  presented  with  gold  medals. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hecht,  who  visited  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  is  now  touring  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  He  will  probably  subsequent- 
ly visit  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  J.  de 
Haas  will  shortly  visit  Scranton  and  Reading, 
and  Miss  Leah  Asher  will  visit  Wilkes-Barre 
on  the  22d  inst. 

The  first  quarterly  review  of  the  Dr.  Theo- 
dor  Herzl  Tent,  No.  736,  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Maccabees,  was  held  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  28,  at  the  University  Settle- 
ment Guild,  New  York,  when  Mr.  L  M. 
Rosenthal  presided.  The  speakers  included 
Miss  Leah  Asher,  Mr.  J.  de  Haas  and  the 
deputies  of  the  order. 

The  Young  American  Zionists,  of  New 
York,  held  a  successful  open  meeting  and 
concert  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  18, 
at  the  Golden  Rule  Hall,  125  Rivington 
street.  The  society  meets  every  Wednesday 
evening  for  the  enrollment  of  members.  Mr. 
Michael  Aaronson  is  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  Jewish  history. 

The  Circle  Hadassa  held  an  open  meeting 
on  the  23d  ult.  at  the  Temple  Israel,  of  Har- 
lem, Mrs.  Sundelson  presiding.  A  musical 
entertainment  was  provided  and  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  de  Haas.  The  so- 
ciety held  their  annual  ball  on  the  14th  inst 
at  Tuxedo  Hall.  Prof.  Richard  Gottheil 
delivered  an  address.  Mr.  I.  D.  Morrison 
was  floor  manager. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hebrew  Culture  So- 
ciety, "  S'fass  Eber,"  held  on  Sunday,  March 
8,  at  the  Educational  Alliance,  New  York,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Sprayregen  on  "  The 
Jewish  University."  It  was  resolved  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  communicate  with  the 
organizers  of  the  university  scheme  and  offer 
to  suport  it.  Messrs.  Frendes,  Molochowsky 
and  Mr.  Sprayregen  were  appointed  on  the 
committee. 

The  Rev.  S.  Silber,  who  recently  visited 
Utica  and  Syracuse,  and  organized  two  so- 
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cieties  in  Rochester  in  place  of  the  organiza- 
tions defunct  in  that  city,  and  lectured  last 
month  in  Buffalo,  where  he  addressed  a  large 
audience,  and  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Silber  will 
visit  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Pittsburg,  and 
will  then  probably  devote  his  attention  to  the 
organization  of  new  societies  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Zion  Society,  Jr.,  was  held  at  their  new  meet- 
ing rooms  at  Columbia  Hall,  1325  Columbia 
avenue.  The  programme  included  a  debate, 
"  Resolved,  That  the  benefits  of  foreign  im- 
migration outweigh  its  evils."  Affirmative, 
I.  Sauder,  S.  Goldberger;  negative,  H.  David- 
son, H.  Bowman.  The  society  celebrated  its 
anniversary  by  an  entertainment;  on  Purim 
it  held  a  public  meeting,  and  is  organizing  a 
Seder  service  for  Passover  by  a  Seder. 

The  Rose  of  Sharon,  of  Philadelphia,  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  vestry  rooms  of  the 
Adath  Jeshurun  synagogue,  Sunday,  March 
I.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Miss  Birdie  Goldberger;  vice- 
president.  Miss  Jennie  Kline;  secretary.  Miss 
I.  Kelluer ;  treasurer.  Miss  S.  Lehrfeld.  A 
number  of  new  members  were  admitted. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Mayer  and  Dr.  B.  L.  Singer.  At  the  next 
meeting  Miss  Rebecca  Ries  will  read  a  paper. 

A  Zionist  banquet  was  held  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday  in  Pacific  Hall,  207  East  Broad- 
way, New  York,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  composed  of  Mr.  I.  Allen,  Mr.  J. 
Goodman,  Mr.  E.  P.  Schinsky,  Miss  Brom- 
berg  and  Mr.  M.  Markowitz.  An  excellent 
evening  was  spent.  Mr.  Harold  Spielberg 
presided  and  the  various  toasts  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  L.  Lipsky,  Mr.  A.  H.  Fromenson, 
Mr.  I.  D.  Morrison,  Mr.  P.  I.  Schick,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Levin-Epstein,  Miss  Bromberg  and 
Mr.  J.  de  Haas. 

At  a  social  gathering  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
the  following  collection  was  taken  for  the 
National  Fund:  Mr.  M.  B.  Herman,  50 
cents ;  Adler  &  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala.,  50  cents ; 
Mr.  Levi,  25  cents;  Dr.  Gordon,  50  cents; 
S.  Shauer,  50  cents ;  H.  Pelman,  $1 ;  M. 
Marcus,  50  cents ;  Julius  Marcus,  25  cents ; 
S.  Held,  Anniston,  Ala.,  25  cents;  P.  Gold- 
ring,  Anniston,  Ala.,  50  cents;  J.  M.  Gold- 


ring,  Anniston,  Ala.,  25  cents;  J.  Pizitz,  An- 
niston, Ala.,  25  cents;  Ph.  Augustine,  An- 
niston, Ala.,  35  cents ;  B.  W.  Estes,  Anniston, 
Ala.,  25  cents,  and  L.  Leibowitz,  Anniston, 
Ala.,  25  cents;  total,  $6.10. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  combined  Zionist 
societies  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  J.  de  Haas  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  at  the  Washington  Street  Syn- 
agogue, Pittsburg,  on  the  paradoxes  of  Jew- 
ish life,  on  the  24th  ult.  An  address  was  also 
delivered  by  Mr.  I.  Kahanowitz,  of  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.  Mr.  de  Haas,  who  was  entertained 
by  the  Ladies*  Zionist  Society,  and  again  by 
the  societies  combinedly,  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  Jewish  Historical  Class  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  February  25,  at  the  Tree  of 
Life  Synagogue,  on  "  Palestine  After  the 
Diaspora."  He  treated  the  history  of  the 
country  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
conquest  by  Omar.  Mr.  Alpern  presided,  and 
a  brief  address  was  delivered  by  the  rabbi  of 
the  congregation.  The  Rev.  De  Freed. 

Rev.  Moses  Abrahamson,  the  young  orator 
representative  of  the  Grand  Order  of  Knights 
of  Zion  of  Chicago,  visited  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  Zion 
delivered  a  lecture  on  Zionism  at  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Adas  Yeshurun  congregation 
on  Thursday  evening,  March  5.  The  syna- 
gogue was  crowded  to  the  doors  and  his 
words  were  listened  to  with  eager  interest.  A 
ladies'  Zion  Gate  was  organized.  National 
Fund  stamps  were  sold,  as  well  as  some 
shares  of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Bank.  On  the 
Sunday  following  Mr.  Abrahamson  lectured 
on  the  "  American  Zionist."  The  results  of 
this  effort  are  even  better  than  were  antici- 
pated, the  leaders  of  the  community  are 
interested  and  will  renew  their  activity.  Mr. 
Abrahamson  has  since  visited  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

The  Chicago  Knights  of  Zion  have,  under 
the  direction  of  their  Educational  Organiza- 
tion Committee,  organized  a  Jewish  Boys' 
Brigade.  One  hundred  and  twenty  have  al- 
ready joined  and  twelve  companies  have  been 
formed.  The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  the 
Jewish  Lads'  Brigade  of  England,  and  in 
addition,  the  lads  will  be  instructed  in  He- 
brew and  Jewish  history.  A  band  is  also  be- 
ing organized  in  connection  with  this  brigade. 
The  movement  promises  to  spread  through- 
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out  the  whole  of  Chicago.  The  work  has 
been  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  N.  Kaplan,  as- 
sisted by  Captain  Davidson,  of  the  Volun- 
teers of  Zion.  The  twelve  companies  formed 
were  at  their  first  gathering  addressed  by 
Mr.  L.  Lolotpoflf,  Mr.  Bregstone,  Captain 
Davidson  and  Mr.  Kaplan.  The  officers  are 
all  chosen  from  the  boys  themselves,  and  each 
officer  is  given  responsibility  for  his  detach- 
ment. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bnai  Zion,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  quarters  are  at  the  Zion 
Institute,  249  Pine  street,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected :  Mr.  Simon  Levy,  presi- 
dent; Miss  Anna  Moses,  first  vice-president; 
Miss  Jennie  S.  Abuhove,  second  vice-presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  Emanuel  Klein,  recording  and  cor- 
responding secretary;  Mr.  Lewis  Fisher, 
treasurer;  Mr.  Chas.  Glasgow,  financial  sec- 
retary; trustees.  Miss  Anna  Mayer  and  Mr. 
Rob*.  Weiner.  The  newly  elected  officers 
have   shown   their  ambition  by  preparing  a 


literary  programme  for  every  meeting,  which 
includes  the  following  well  known  speakers : 
The  Rev.  B.  C.  Ehrenreich  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  February  11;  subject  was,  "Views  of 
Zionism."  The  Rev.  Julius  H.  Greenstone 
will  deliver  a  lecture  March  11;  subject, 
"Jewish  Idea  of  Law."  David  W.  Amram, 
Esq.,  will  also  lecture  on  April  8,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  M.  Eichler  will  also  lecture  on  May 
13  on  "  Israel  Baalshem."  The  Bnai  Zion 
has  also  started  a  free  Hebrew  class  and  ex- 
pects to  start  a  Jewish  history  class  in  the 
near  future.  The  society  wishes  also  to  make 
known  to  all  Philadelphia  Zionists  that  they 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  to  meetings, 
or  join  the  free  classes,  both  of  which  are 
held  every  Wednesday  night  at  7.45  p.  m. 
sharp.  The  society  has  presented  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  MACCAB.EAN  and  the 
librarian  will  place  the  same  in  the  library 
for  the  use  of  the  public. 


Now  Ready 


ZIONISM:    Why  and  Wherefore 

An  address  (delivered  at  the  Vestry  of  Temple  Emanu-EI,  New  York) 
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President,  Federation  of  American  Zionists 


Die  melt 

A  Zionist  weekly,  published  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  is  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  Zionist  thought  of  the  day.  Ev- 
ery issue  of  DIE  WELT  contains  enter- 
taining essays  and  accurate  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  movement.  It 
is  practically  the  organ  of  the  Actions 
Comite. 

The  SuhscripHon  Price  for  America 

is  $3. 4.0  per  year. 


Die  melt  appears  every  friday* 

Address: 

Turkenstrasse  9,  Vienna. 
Subscriptions  received  at  The  Maccabcean  office 
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Notice  to  Investors 


A  Corporation  has  recently  been  formed  which 
is  conceded  to  be  an  unparalleled  opportnnity  for 
investors.  It  is  quite  new  and  in  great  demand  by 
mine  owners,  brokers,  and  the  public,  and  will 
yield  a  very  rich  harvest  for  its  stockholders.  It  is 
founded  on  the  well  tested  plan  of  insurance  and 
guarantee  companies,  namely,  the  law  of  average, 
the  fortunate  paying  for  the  unfortunate.  Its 
solidity  and  practicability  are  without  question. 
Its  business  is  to  guarantee  and  indemnify  stocks 
and  bonds  of  mining  and  other  companies.  It  is 
extremely  careful  and  spares  neither  time,  labor 
nor  money  to  thoroughly  investigate  every  propo- 
sition before  any  guarantee  is  made.  It  will  assist 
honest  companies  to  sell  their  securities  at  their 
real  value.  All  guarantee  companies  have  become 
fabulously  rich.  So  will  we.  A  limited  amount  of 
its  stock  is  offered  for  sale.  Special  inducements 
are  offered  to  the  firsttpurchasers.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion is  not  offered  every  day. 

The  American  Stock 
Security  Corporation 

140  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 


I.   LISHANSKY 

411  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Artistic  and  View  Photographer 
Picnic  Parties  and  Groups  a  Specialty 
Flashlight  Work  Unsurpassed 
Special  Rates  for  Zionist  Societies 
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,OCIETIES 


The  difficulty  which  many  Zionist  so- 
cieties experience  in  the  Way  of  Organ- 
ization* drafting  constitution,  printing  rules, 
arranging  suitable  and  uniform  letter  heads, 
etc.,  leads  to  the  following  announcement : 

A  Bureau  has  been  established 

to  formulate,  typewrite,  submit  for  approval, 
and  then  print  all  required  Zionist  constitu- 
tions, by-laws,  letter  heads,  etc.,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  uniformity  among  the  so- 
cieties, 

5end  for  Particulars  to  the 

Propaganda  Bureau  of 

THE  MACCABAEAN, 

320  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Room  1 124 


THE    MASLIANSKY  PRESS 

9  RUTGERS  ST  ,  NEW  YORK 


The    National  Jewish    Printing  Press;    caters 

specially  for  Zionist  Custom. 
Every  facility  for  the  production  of  first-class 

work  in  Hebrew,  Yiddish  and  English. 
Prices  moderate;  estimates  given  on  all  kinds 

of  printing.     Write  to 

P.  TURBERG,  Manager 

Telephone  3451  Franklin 
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The  Jewish 
Colonial  Trust 


(JUEDISCHE    COLONIALBANK).   LIMITED 

Brook    Hovise,    Walbrook 

LONDON.  E.   C. 

Drafts  Issued  on   All   Foreign  Towns 

Exchange  of  Foreign   Money 

Bills,    Checks,    Documents,    £tc..    Forwarded    for    Collection 

Foreign   Coupons  Collected 

Payments  Made  by  Telegraph 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued 

Investment  Orders  in  Securities  executed  in  London  or 
Abroad.  Current  Accounts  Opened;  and  all  other 
Banking  Transactions 


The  MACCABtEAN 

THE  BIGGEST, 

THE  BRIGHTEST, 

THE  BEST  WRITTEN, 

THE  MOST  INFORMED 

Jewish  Publication 

in  the  United  States. 

OF  ADVANTAGE  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH 

TO  KNOW, 

OF  USE  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH 
TO  TRADE. 


YOU  WILL  CONFER  A  FAVOR  ON  SOME- 
ONE BY  SHOWING  YOUR  COPY  ROUND. 

YOU  WILL  GAIN   BY  DOING   BUSINESS 

WITH 

The  MACCABtEAN 


